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THE WOOING. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


Ab! was he not wise! 
The delight of his eyes 
Sat entranced in the mountains 
By musical fountains. 
The moon in her glory 
Repeated the story 
** Amoré! Amoré!”’ 
Such gracious allies! 


Sagacious professor! 

There would he address her 
Where waters were falling 
And wood-thrushes calling; 
Where even rock-ledges 
Respond to love-pledges ; 
By foam-kissing sedges 
He'd dare to caress her. 


Auspicious the hour,— 
Earth, heaven, in flower; 
All Nature’s sweet forces, 
The stars in their courses, 
With subtle compelling, 
Resistless were telling 

Of true love indwelling, 
Divine in its power. 


Such grand mountain-suing, 
Love's fastness undoing; 
No longer she questions 
Fair Nature’s suggestions, 
Her secret divining; 

So speeds the beginning 

Of proud lover’s winning: 
So endeth the wooing. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— To punish a child for the want of obedience which 
it has nct the power to render, is to inflict an injury 


which may almost be said to be irreparable.—Dr. Car- 
Venter. 


— A child will never be able to walk if always nursed; 
so it will never think nor be able to express intelligent 
thoughts, if the teacher thinks and talks for it. Let 
the pupil do the thinking and talking. — Mo. School 
Journal. 


— Kentucky Education very abruptly asks: “How 
many college faculties know their own methods, or have 
any methods to know?” The question is pertinent, 
and college trustees might find it very advantageous to 
make an investigation in the line suggested by the 
interrogatory. — Current. 

— An age in which all mankind are “enabled to 
read the papers” is an age in which it is very difficult 
for school-teachers to cultivate good taste and all that 
good taste implies, in their pupils, even by the most 
ékillful adjustment of their curriculum. — Brooklyn 
Eagle, 

Tux Voice must be supported and developed. Surely, 
there is intelligence enough in the land to do it. The 
main trouble is, that many learned men are compara- 
tively ignorant of elocution, — laughably so. Here is 
4n undoubted fact: Second-rate elocutionists visit col- 
leges and so-called universities, teach classes, and laugh 


at the gross ignorance of the presidents and professors. 
J. V. Walton. 


. —The great objection to the present system of teach- 
ing is that it is all dogmatical, — full of  conglomer 


ated mass of disconnected facts, which are not facts to 
the child, although thé child is a lover of, and a searcher 
after truth. The mind can only act on things; it can- 


not act on empty words; empty words cannot be formed 
in the imagination; words are not food for the mind of 
the child. — Col. F. V. Parker. 


LANGuAGR Tracuine.—In any system of language- 
teaching, the working out of details must rest almost 
entirely with the teacher. General rules are all that 
can be given, and the first rule must be: So conduct 
your exercises that they may interest your children. 
Let your talking class, — your Poll Parrot class, if you 
choose to give it some such name, — be so conducted as 
to bring out all the conversational powers of your chil- 


dren. Encourage them to talk with perfect freedom, 
and always make your corrections in such a manner as 
not to wound their feelings. — Pa. School Journal. 


Eraics or History.—Nothing else that is taught 
in the public schools has so much to do with forming 
character as the Reading Lessons. Especially is this 
true of the prose lessons in biography, in history, and 
in eloquence, and of nearly all the poetical pieces found 
in the well edited Readers. The teacher of a reading 
class, therefore, may be a moral teacher in the best 
sense of the word; almost without appearing to do so, 
she can inculcate patriotism, truth, honor, reverence, 
and most of the moral virtues. The reading lesson 


gives an opportunity to develop character, without lectur- 
ing or preaching, that the good teacher will not lose. 
— Cleveland, O., School Bulletin. 


Inpuctive Mxrnop. — It must be acknowledged 
that the methods of disquisition and teaching may be 
sometimes different, and on very good reasons undoubt- 
edly; but for my part I am convinced that the method 
of teaching which approaches most nearly to the method 
of investigation is incomparably the best: since, not 
content with serving up’a few barren and lifeless truths, 
it leads to the stock on which they grew; it tends to 
set the reader himself in the track of invention, and to 
direct him into those paths in which the author has 
made his own discoveries, if he should be so bappy as 
to have made any that are valuable.—Hdmund Burke. 

Goop Apviczr.—In the midst of the din of this 
great workshop, we all at times need to be reminded 
why schools are institued, and for whom they are car- 
ried on. There is no reason why the hallowed influ- 
ence of home should not reign in the school-room. We 
sometimes fret because we cannot change human nature 
and make it after our own model. Here variety is 
infinite, and the teacher is not expected to enter into 
conflict with nature, but to take humanity as he finds 
it, and chip as good an angel as he can from the marble 
presented. There is, undoubtedly, a tender spot in the 
heart of every wild school-boy, and the approach to it 


may be a labyrinth; but it is worth seeking out, and 
oftentimes the boy’s success or failure in life depends on 
finding this or failing in the search.—Supt. F. Rich- 


ardson, Chillicothe, O. 

Way Nort ?—If a language is to be learned, I would 
teach it in the easiest known method, and at the age 
when it can be easiest learned. But there is another 
theory which is often acted upon, though seldom explic- 
itly stated,—the theory that, for the sake of discipline, 
hardness that is avoidable should be deliberately im- 
posed upon boys; as, for instance, by forcing a boy to 
study many languages who has no gifts that way and 
can never attain to any mastery of them. To my mind 
the only justification of any kind of discipline, training, 
or drill is attainment of the appropriate end of that dis- 
cipline. It is a waste for society, and an outrage upon 
the individual, to make a boy spend the years when he 
is most teachable in a discipline, the end of which he 
can never reach, when he might have spent them in a 
different discipline, which would have been rewarded 
by achievement.” —Prest. Eliot. 


Tae DbAuxxTALS. — Teachers educated and 
trained to observe the following principles, based on 
psychology, will instruct children more rapidly and in- 
telligently, and exercise a better moral influence, than 
teachers fresh from the secondary schools and colleges 
who have never received an hour’s instruction in the 
art and science of teaching : 

1. Activity is the law of the child’s being. 

2. The idea should always precede the word. 

3. Cultivate language. 


4. Never do for a child what he can do for himself; 
never tell him anything which he can discover for 
himself. 

5. Proceed by easy steps from the known to the un- 
known, from the concrete to the abstract. 

6. Cultivate the child’s faculties in the natural order. 

7. The trained faculty is more important than the 
study employed to cultivate it.— Thomas Hunter, Ph.D. 


THE MAN AND HIS METHOD. 


BY GEN. T. J. MORGAN, LL. p., R. I. 


Standing one day near the Mansion House in Lon- 
don, my attention was attracted by a somewhat extra- 
ordinary turn-out. Addressing a policeman who stood 
near, I inquired, ‘‘ Whose carriage is that?” “That,” 
raid he, with severe and impressive dignity, “is the 
Lord Mayor and his carriage.” 

What struck me was the magnificence of the equip- 
age, the gilded wagon, the prancing horses, the liver- 
ied attendants; while that which impressed the sturdy 
Briton was the majesty of him who rode within, I 
have reflected upon the incident many times since, and 
learned from it many useful lessons. 

Much is said in our day, in reference to teaching, 
about the importance of method. Schools have been 
founded to give instruction in method. It has seemed 
to me, in some instances certainly, that men had an 
exaggerated idea as to the importance of method; that 
they had given such exclusive attention to the method 
as to overlook the man. 

The man is greater than his method. The power of 
every true teacher is in himself, his personality, his 
character, his spirit, his attainments. A robust, vigor- 
ous man, with high aims and enthusiastic devotion to 
his work, deeply in love with any great subject in which 
he has steeped his own soul, will awaken something of 
his own zeal in the minds of his pupils, kindle within 
them a love of learning, arouse their dormant energies, 
call into exercise their awakening faculties, impart to 
them of his own knowledge, and incite them to inde- 
pendent research. His method is simply his way of 
doing this. He originates his method. Socrates, with 
his devout love of truth, his unfeigned humility, his 
keen detection of the shallowness of men’s pretensions, 
had a.way of bringing men by a series of questions to 
a consciousness of their own ignorance, and revealing 
to them the necessity of a reéxamination of the very 
foundations of their pretended knowledge. Not the 
Socratic method, but the man Socrates, was the mighty 
power in Athens, A public instructor who thinks to 
become great by the use of this Socratic method, re- 
spects the policy of the ass which donned the lion’s 
skin. 

A teacher may be great in spite of his method. The 
methods of Michael Angelo were faulty, and it is not 
difficult for a critic to point out defects in his work. 
Men of less genius attempting to do as he did would 
meet only with failure; nevertheless Michael Angelo 
was a great artist, his works are imperishable, his 
name will be as enduring as art itself, The magnifi- 
cence of his conceptions, though imperfectly embodied, 
lént a new majesty to architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, and lovers of art go in troops to the Sistine Chapel 


to view hia matchless statue of Moses. The method 
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entirely prevent the achievement of at least partial suc- 
ceas in his vhilanthropic schemes. Carlyle was a great 
writer in spite of his barbarous English. In our schools 
to day may be found numerous teachers who, notwith- 
standing the most faulty methods, are accomplishing 
great results,— not only in imparting much useful 
instruction, but in awakening mind, developing charac- 
ter, and inciting to noble living. 

Nevertheless, every teacher who aspires to the 
highest excellence should be master of method. His 
task is one of infinite difficulty, and calls not only for 
character of rare nobility, talents of high order, and 
liberal learning, but also for skill of the highest order 
in the adjustment of means toends. Method is applied 
to philosophy. A teacher who achieves success by vir 
tue of the intensity of his personality, in spite of the 
faultiness of his method, might be still more successful 
by greater regard to the means used in his endeavors, 
Elocution is not oratory; it is too often mere empty 
sound. Peter the Hermit, in his beggar’s garb, moved 
all Europe by his uncouth speech; and yet Demosthe 
nes strove with masterly will to overcome defects and 
achieve a style and manner which should serve as a 
medium for the conveyance of his own lofty thoughts 
to the minds and hearts of his countrymen, and incite 
them to deeds of lofty valor. The studied arts in the 
use of voice, gesture, manner, lend a charm and po- 
tency even to “words that breathe and thoughts that 
burn.” No teacher can safely neglect the added power 
imparted by a correct method. 

Teachers should strive constantly to attain new degrees 
of excellence in method. Perfection ever eludes even 
the most ambitious. The greatest master is yet a tyro. 
There is no “ The Method.” Method is the outgrowth 
of philosophy, and must adjust itself to the laws of 
mind and to the exigencies of science. What are the 
laws of mind? What constitutes education? What 
is the educational value of each of the sciences? are 
some of the questions that remain to vex the educator. 
Progressive inquiry is possible in each direction, and 
each successive attainment admits, if it does not de- 
mand, a modification in method. Method must like 
wise recognize the individuality of the pupil. That 
which may be most potent with one, may prove utterly 
impotent with another. Method easily degenerates 
into routine, — dead formalism. Great reforms are often 
nothing more than desperate endeavors to break away 
from this lifeless formality. Iconoclasm becomes a vir- 
tue, and empyricism meritorious. Erasmus and Ulrich 
von Hutton were the forerunners of those who recon- 
structed the world’s religious teaching. Every teacher 
should himself be a perpetual reformer. 

The man and his method exert a reciprocal influence 
upon each other. A growing manhood characterized 
by loftier aims, wider research, greater attainments, 
deepened experience, manifests itself in improved 
methods of work. On the other hand the increased 
skill secures better results, leads to larger endeavors 
and broader opportunities, kindles new enthusiasm and 
begets enlargement of soul. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS CRITICS. 
BY A. D. MAYO. 


Life goes fast even down South, and already the Tariff, 
State Rights, and the Status of the Colored People are 
discussed by the Southern people with a vigor and ability 
that leave no excuse for the revival of sectional issues 
in either. The high-handed attempt of a group of Ken- 
tucky politicians to consolidate the South on the policy 
of free trade has just broken down against the deter- 
mined resistance of the rising manufacturing interest 
of that section. Not a month after Mr. Jefferson Davis 
reiterated his faith in the old-time dogma of extreme 
State rights, in the capitol in Jackson, Miss., Senator 
George of the same State, in the United States Senate, 
ably voiced the creed of the New South in the power 
and duty of the Nation to aid the States in education. 
The position of Mr. Butler of South Carolina, of chronic 
distrust in the intentions of the vast majority of the 
Northern people, has been exposed and controverted by 
the Charleston News and Courier so completely that 
there is no further need of outside comment, In short, 


of Pestalozzi, crude and faulty though it was, could not 


the time has come when the patriotism, good sense, and 
humanity of the Southern people can be trusted, not 
only to deal with its own reactionists, obstruotionists, 
anarchists, and cranks in general, but to keep up 
both sides of every important question now before the 
country. 

In nothing is this more noticeable than in the treat- 
ment of the race problem involved in the existence of 
six millions of emancipated negro freedmen in the six- 
teen Southern States. That they are there to stay; are 
increasing more rapidly than the native whites; are the 
chief bar to foreign immigration; are, seventy per cent. 
of them, wholly, and to a far greater degree, practically 
illiterate; are largely involved in the inevitable weak- 
nesses and vices of every people thus situated, and are, 
in many ways, such a trial and temptation to the supe- 
rior race as nobody but itself can realize,—is a prodigious 
fact. The vital question is not an abstract consideration 
of races, concerning which there is more nonsense uttered 
by scientists and politicians than on any other theme; 
but whether the colored man, already an American, can 
be educated into a useful place in American citizenship 
and live in peace and harmony with his white brother, 
standing or falling on his own merits asa man. Mr. 
Albion Tourgee evidently believes this is still a sectional 
question; that the leading race of the South have no 
faith in the ascending power of the negro, and would be 
glad to deprive him of the opportunity to rise. In our 
opinion this is a mischievous delusion; for, although 
a great many Southern people still fail to understand 
and do justice to the real outcome of the “brother in 
black,” yet nowhere has he better friends, more intelli- 
gent advisers, and more strenuous helpers than among 
the very people he served so faithfully and so long. 


A striking illustration of this point is the controversy 
that sprung up, two years ago, around the pamphlet 
called The Relations of the Church to the Colored Race, 
by J. L. Tucker, D.D., of Jackson, Miss. Dr. Tucker 
is an eminent clergyman of the Episcopal Church, once 
a minister in the North, now in Mobile, Ala. The pam- 
phlet is an address before the Church Congress, in Rich- 
mond, Va., October, 1882, expanded by testimonials of 
a good many eminent gentlemen in the South. Alto- 
gether it is the ablest statement of the shadow-side of 
the Negro question yet made, Though perhaps highly 
colored, a great deal said by the Doctor is tootrue. But 
the great defects of the estimate are, first, the apparent 
ignorance by the Doctor of the positive advance on the 
upper side of the whole body. Already there is a gen- 
uine aristocracy of intelligence, skilled industry, and 
solid character forming at the head of the column. To 
this set of people,—aided, of course, by the sympathy and 
good will of the whites,—we must look for the great posi- 
tive influence in the uplifting of the freedmen. Second, 
the reason of Dr. Tucker’s ignorance seems to be his 
denominational bigotry, which leads him to a contempt- 
uous and insulting denial of the value of the mighty 
work already performed for the negro by all other Chris- 
tian people North and South, and to propose a scheme 
for his regeneration so grotesque and inadequate that 
the most jealous churchmen must confess its absurdity. 
The Doctor’s gun kicked badly. The colored people left 
his pastorate; the Northern religious press gave him 
two to one; and his denominational supporters failed to 
support, and his place in Jackson, Mississippi, knows 
him no more. 

But the most effective reply to this lugabrious per- 
formance is an admirable pamphlet, of sixty pages, 
by Dr. C. K. Marshall, of Vicksburg, Miss., entitled The 
Colored Race Weighed in the Balance. Dr. Marshall is 
a venerable Methodist clergyman, long since retired 
upward into the position of bishop-of-all-work, one of 
the most valuable kinds of men in the South. A South- 
ern man of wide experience,—once a slaveholder,—the 
preacher, counsellor, and trusted friend of the colored 
people; in charge of the hospital work of the South- 
western Confederate armies during the war; no one is 
better qualified to speak on this matter. His pamphlet 
was thrown off at à heat, and reads like a racy, wise, 
and deeply earnest Methodist sermon, preached in 
instant reply to Dr. Tucker’s solemn “indictment of a 
whole people.” He deals with the petty sectarian con- 
ceit of his adversary in the most decisive way, and vindi- 


cates the Christian work of the whole Church, North 


— 


and South, while exposing fearlessly the weak side of 
too much unmoral religious teaching of the negro. He 
sets forth the facts of substantial progress, and the 
causes of the present discouraging condition in a most 
intelligent and convincing way. But his strongest 
point is the comparison of the lower side of negro society 
with similar conditions among the various white peoples 
of the earth, showing that it is not race so much as his- 
tory and circumstances that must explain the facts that 
fill Dr. Tucker with despair, and that a true effort at 
Christian education, in connection with republican civil- 
ization, with patience and observance of the order of 
Providence, will solve the problem. This is the view 
of Dr. Haygood, and, indeed, of every man in the South 
capable and disposed to a fair, broad, and roundabout 
view of the situation. Thus has Mississippi again come 
to the front, on the upper side, to dispose of a discour- 
aging view of a question so deeply interesting to the 
people of that State. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS, F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


XIV. — PICTURES. 


(Continued from p. 276. Nov. 1 1883: p. 358, Dec. 6 1883; p. 373, Dec. 13, 
1883; p. 37, Jan. 17, 1884; p. 196, March 27, 1884; p. 309, May 15, 1684) 


Professor Calderwood says, in his little book On 
Teaching (price, 63 cents, at W. Small’s, 14 Bromfield 
street, Boston): “Children are most susceptible of what 
comes through the senses. It is, therefore, a great 
point gained when the eyes, as well as the ears, of the 
pupils can be kept in exercise during the lesson. To 
reach the mind by double avenues at the same moment 
is to increase the chance of success.” 

There are two practical methods of exercising the 
eyes of pupils in the school-room; one is by means of 
objects, the other by pictures. Our discussion to-day 
will be confined to the latter. Objects are, of course, 
far better for illustrations than pictures, but pictures 
can be employed more extensively, and they are more 
easily obtained. Many objects, such as the scenery on 
the Nile, Westminster Abbey, or a rhinoceros, cannot 
be produced in the class-room, and the child will remaiu 
without any clear conception of such objects if the pict. 
ure is not presented to him. 

Some of the advantages in using pictures are these : 
Pictures convey, especially to the young, more correct 
ideas than words. They stimulate the imagination; 
convey information in a very short time; create great 
interest; secure attention. Consequently pictures lessen 
discipline and assist the child to remember what has 
been taught. Show the youngest class in the grammar 
grade a dozen pictures by the solar camera, with a few 
words of explanation, and so vivid an impression will 
be made upon their minds that each one will be able, 
days after, to recall picture and description. If there 
is any royal road to learning, it lies through the proper 
use of objects and pictures in imparting information. The 
fullness, richness, and excellence of the illustrations in 
our newspapers, magazines, books of travel, encyclopx- 
dias, works upon science and literature, are significant 
and suggestive. The stereopticon is used in lectures 
more and more every year. If adults thus need pict- 
ures to interest them and convey to them information, 
how much more are they needed by the children ! 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that 
only a few pictures can be profitably shown at once; 
that these should bear upon the topics under consider- 
ation, or about to be considered; and the pupils should 
be required to recite upon the pictures just as much as 
upon other lessons. There is no time in the school- 
room for entertainments or amusements. 

There are so many available pictures now that every 
teacher can supply himself, at little cost, with sufficient 
to create interest in the subjects taught in geography, 
history, literature, or science. If the teacher lead the 
way, the pupils will soon learn to contribute from their 
home stores. 

Valuable pictures are obtained from the various new 
geographies, such as Harper's, Swinton's, Appleton's, 
Maury’s, Me Nally's, and New Eclectic; from the illus- 


trated News, The Graph io, etc. ; from magazines, such as 


Harper a, Century, Lippincott’s, and St. Nicholas ; from 


trated papers, such as Harper's Weekly, London Illus 
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hooks of science for children, such as “ Underfoot,” 
«The World at the Fireside,” “Eyes Right,” “ Won- 
gers of Water, of Vegetation,” etc., “Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,” Prang’s Natural History Series, etc. 

The most valuable of the juvenile books for illustra- 
tions are, „Boy Travellers” (5 vols.); “ McCabe’s 
Young Folks” (2 vols.); “Family Flight” (3 vols.); 
„Little People of Asia;” “Our Boys” (2 vols.); “ Van 
Winkle’s Journeys,” and “ Zig-Zag Journeys.” Most 
of the books of travel published within the last ten years 
are well illustrated. This is especially true of the 
works published by the Harpers and the Lippincotts, 

In the Six Years’ Course of Study .we endeavored to 
point out the best of these books for pictures. In addi- 
tion to those therein named we have since examined, 
and can recommend, the following: Cruise of the 
Challenger,” —Spry ; “ Round the World,” — Curtis, 
Hingston, Hinchliff, Leyland, and Simpson; “South- 
ern Europe,” — Rodwell; “Recent Polar Voyages; 
„New Hebrides,” — Markham; “Nassau and the Ba- 
hamas,”—Ives; “ Between the Amazon and the Andes,” 
— Mulhall; “Seven Churches of Asia, Svoboda 
(Photos.); “ Views in the Peninsula of Sinai,” 30 
(Photos. Bates Hall “ 5040a.13). „Deir-el- Bahari,“ 
with 20 Photos. of mummies (Bates Hall * 5050.61). 
„Nile Sketches,” — Werner (* 5050.63; “ Egypt,”— 
Ebers, — 2 vols. (* 5050a51); “Tahiti,” — Stuart- 
Wortley. 

A picture album can be readily made by cutting ap- 
propriate pictures from illustrated newspapers and old 
magazines, pressing, and then arranging them alpha- 
betically in the pockets of a letter-file. Never paste 
the pictures in the book, for usually only one or two 
pictures should be shown at one time. 

The pictures thus far considered are mostly wood-cuts, 
and, while answering every purpose with small children, 
are inferior in beauty and accuracy to photographs. 
Photographs as aids in teaching are strongly recom- 
mended by such educators as Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Dr. 
Larkin Dunton, and Prof. Chas. E. Norton. Stereo- 
scopic pictures can be used with advantage in the school- 
room, where the sterescope should be no stranger. 

The largest, best, and most conveniently arranged 
collection of stereoscopic pictures in this city will be 
found at Mr. Charles Pollock’s, 342 Washington street. 
The prices range from $1.00 to $3.00 per dozen, ac- 
cording to locality and quality. 

An album of a trip round the world, giving 100 pict- 
ures of characteristic cities, is sold at this place for 
50 cents. 

Mr. Bloomfield, photographer, of St. Augustine, 
Fla., sells fine views of that vicinity for 60 cents per 
dozen, postage paid. (Catalogues sent on application.) 

Several teachers in Boston are making picture-albums 
of unmounted photographs for use in the school-room. 
These pictures can be shown to the pupils without in- 
jury, by taking them one or two at a time from the al- 
bum, placing them still unmounted in a small picture- 
frame, and holding them in position by a little pressure 
upon the glass. The pictureframe is then passed 
among the pupils or hung where it can be seen as the 
scholars pass out and in. 

The best place in Boston at which to purchase 
mounted or unmounted photographs is unquestionably 
the Soule Photograph Co., 338 Washington street. 
This company keep in stock, in their pleasant rooms, 
over 7,000 different pictures, Their pictures of places, 
in all parts of the world, architectural subjects, sculp- 
ture, eto, number several thousand. A six cent stamp 
will furnish you with a catalogue. Teachers ordering 
from a distance can feel sure of just and honest treat- 
ment. We have never seen in this collection any 
poorly prepared pictures. Their prices are, for un- 
mounted photos. 15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen ; 
medium size, 30 cents each, or $3.00 per dozen. 

The most perfect pictures for the school-room are of 
course photographic slides, thrown upon the screen by 
an oxyhydrogen lantern, or solar camera. These pict- 
ures can be enlarged in the school-room to ten feet 
‘quare. A picture of that size impresses itself upon 
the young mind. As these pictures ean be seen by all 
the scholars at the same time, explanations and com- 
ments are profitably given by the teacher. The first 
cost of the stereopticon or lantern (from $100 to $275) 


is 80 great, and there is so much trouble and expense in 
supplying gases, that it is practically ruled out of the 
public school-room. A worthy substitute is now sup- 
plied by the “School Solar Camera,” invented and man- 
ufactured by Prof. Charles F. Adams, Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. This instrument is the result of nine 
years of thought and practice in daily teaching. It is 
so simple it can be used in perfect safety by a novice or 
young child, and eo strong it will neither break nor 
wear out. It throws upon the screen a flood of light 
white as noonday. We have carefully examined sev- 
eral cameras, heliostats, porte-lumieres, etc., but have 
found nothing equal to Professor Adams's instrument. 

We speak from personal acquaintance, as we have 
shown our class, this year, nearly 400 different pictures 
with this instrument. The results have exceeded our 
fondest hopes. The convenience and ease with which 
the camera can be placed in the window, the screen ad- 
justed, the room darkened, and the necessary prepara- 
tions made for a picture-lesson, are greatly ia its favor. 
Excellent pictures can be shown when the day is hazy. 
Under ordinary sunlight the pictures are even better 
than by the artificial light. At the same time the 
room is light enough for the pupils to take notes. This 
instrument can be used in teaching geography, history, 
physiology, natural sciences, etc. Its availability is un- 
limited. Having once enjoyed its fascinating help, we 
should not know how to teach in the future without its 
assistance. As it costs only $25, the teachers of any 
school-building or district, by combining, can readily 
purchase it. Mr. Adams has also selected from 10,000 
negatives some 1,200 slides suitable for grammar and 
high-school instruction (price, 45 cents each). These 
are kept constantly in stock, and are sold with or with- 
out the camera. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The New York Evening Post states that the Spanish pa- 
pers are full of the proposal to cut a canal from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean Sea. 


— We learn from Nature, May 29, that the French Minister 
of Education and the Fine Arts has proposed to piace at the 
disposal of Pasteur, for the prosecution of his scientific ex- 
periments, a large domain situated at Villeneuve-Etang, which 
belungs to the State. 

— A bill has just been introduced in the United States Senate 
directing that a reward of $100,000 be offered for the discovery 
of the cause or germ of yellow-fever, aud a means of prevent- 
ing and curing it, or for some sure method of preventing the 
ravages of this terrible playue, even if the cause of it is not 
discovered. 

— The Franklin Institute wishes to made a loan collection of 
pieces of electrical apparatus of historic interest, one feature of 
the approaching electrical exhibition, and has issued a call to 
those having such pieces to send them to Philadelphia, where 
the proper care is guaranteed. Edwin J. Houston is the chair- 
man of the committee on the historical electrical apparatus. 


— M. Pasteur bas made the official announcement to the 
Academy of his discovery of a cure for hydrophobia, and 
has demanded a committee of inquiry. He inoculates with 
the hydrophobic virus in two different strengths, immediately 
after the bite and before the hydrophobia has declared itself in 
the patient. He also says he can render a dog proof against 
the disease. 

— One of the attractions of the London Exhibition of Hy- 
giene is a street of old London, containing houses of various 
periods previous to the great fire of 1666, with the domestic 
arrangements of their time. Modern villa residences, as they 
ought to be, and as they ought not, also add to the interest of 
both tenant and landlord in what promises to be as great an 
attraction as the flsheries was last year. 


— Glass is now given the appearance of marble by applying 
a mixture of varnish and oil to the surface of a basin of water, 
and blowing or spraying it with dry colored powders to repre- 
sent the mottled or veined aspect of marble. The glass after 
being coated on one surface with varnish is placed face down- 
wards on the water-film, which immediately adheres to the 
plate and is fixed by the varnish. 

A correspondent writing to the St. James Gazette about 
the recent fatal fire in Old Bailey, Loudon, says: I recom- 
mend that on retiring to rest you should place a pocket-hand- 
kerchief under your pillow. Should you be aroused by ap 
alarm of fire, steep the handkerchief in water and tie it round 
your head, covering the mouth and nostrils. This will enable 
the wearer to withstand the suffocating influence of smoke, 
and give him or her a valuable chance of escape. For years | 
was an amateur fireman, and so proved the efficacy of this 
plan.“ 

— An achievement in telegraphy is reported by the Tele- 
graphist, whose representative recently paid a visit to the 
offices of the Indo-European Telegraph Company in London. 
Eug, and was put into communication with the clerk in 
charge at Emden. After a few signals the line was opened 
to Odessa, and afterwards to Teheran. At the suggestion of 
the operator at Teberan, Kurrachee, then Agra were called, and 
Agra switched on the line to Calcutta, and to the surprise of 
all concerned, — the Calcutta clerk asked, Are you really 
London? the signals were excellent, and the speed not less 
than twelve words a minute. The total length was 7,000 miles 
of wire. 

Slow Movements of the Soil.—Daubrée presented to the 
French Academy, with flattering ecomiums, the work of Proi. 
A. Issel, of Genoa, on the Slow Oscillations of the Ground.“ 


Faye examines the question from the standpoint of Geodesy, 
and thinks the author is too ready to sacrifice the idea which 
has been sustained by Fourier, Cordier and Elie de Beaumont, 
of the progressive cooling of the earth. In the beginning, 
when the planet was in a state of complete fusion, its exterior 
form coinciding with its mathematical form, was that of an 
ellipsoid of revolution, flattened at the poles and turnip 

around its smaller axis. ‘To-day, after the slow oscillations o 

the soil have acted during millions of years, the globe, crumpled 
and deformed, presents on one hemisphere an accumulation 
of emerged continents, and on the other a solid crust, pro- 
foundly depressed and covered with water. In spite of these 
striking deformations and the alteration of the visible con- 
tours, the mathematical figure of the earth has remained an 
almost perfect ellipsoid of revolution, as at the beginning; the 
globe has not ceased to turn, in a stable manner, around its 
smaller axis, and the variation of weight from the equator to 
— — has not undergone the slighest modification.— Comp; 

8 Rendus. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PRO, E. T. TomLtnson, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. — VIRGILIAN PROVERBS. 
BY F. J. MILLER, 


It seems natural to man to delight in axioms, those formulae 
of thought which bear the stamp of truth upon the surface, 
and which no one can call in question. And perhaps it is this 
natural delight which leads us to crystallize into proverbs 
those other principles which, though not axiomatic, are still 
so broadly founded in reason and experience as to be generally 
admitted to be true. 

The pleasure we experience in meeting these proverbs, how- 
ever disguised they may be in poetical garments, is that of 
being on familiar ground. We, too, have experienced or ob- 
served the same thing, and this common thought at once brings 
us into intimate relations with our author; we can strike hands 
with him and say, Tes; I know that.“ The author who 
utters for men their own thoughts is the most appreciated, the 
most popular, the most quoted. The popularity of Virgil may 
be explained, at least in part, on these grounds. The ardent 
student often finds with delight that the author for a moment 
leaves that which is new and strange and greets him in his 
own tongue. We cull a few examples out of the riches before 
us, choosing almost at random. Our poet sings: 
quid uon mortalia pectora cogis, auri sacra fames ?”’ 
and again,— 

Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis ?”’ 
and our observation daily tells us that the same fatal thirst 
for gold,“ and the same base passion“ drive men to all ex- 
tremities to-day. 

The stately utterance of the Trojan hero,— 

** Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ?”’ 
has retained its substance, though changed in form, in the 
English proverb, — 
** All’s fair in love and war“; 
and we recognize the courage of despair in 
„Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem.”’ 

Our English proverbs are often open to the criticism of in- 
elegance and slang. Not so the Virgilian. While the elegant 
Mantuan comforts the love-lorn swain in this fashion, In- 
venies alium, si te hic fastidit, Alexim,’’—his English cousin, 
with more force than elegance, will only say: There are as 
good fish in the sea as ever yet were caught.“ 

How vividly reproduced are such expressions as David in 
Saul’s armor,“ ‘sailing under false colors, wearing bor- 
rowed plumes”; and that other proverb which, though rude, 
is still at the foundation of all success,—‘' Let every tub stand 
on its own bottom,“ — how bitterly the meaning of them all is 
realized in the cry of the luckless Trojans,— 

** Hew nibil invitis fas quaemquam fidere divis!’’ 
Against the Judas kiss” and the wolf in sheep’s clothing“ 
comes the warning cry of Laccoén,— 

„Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.’’ 
Those were genuine men, and not Trojans merely, in that 
old ship-race off the coast of Sicily, for then 
Hos successus alit: possunt, quia posse videntur“; 
and just as truly to-day, ‘‘ Nothing is more successful than 
success.“ Thus we may see in Virgil’s pages the true spirit of 
stoic iodifference,— 
** Qaid quid erit, superanda omnis futara ferendo est“; 
and the ruling passion,’’— 
Trahit sua quemque voluptas”’; 
and the lightning like speed of ramor,— 
Fama, malum qua non aluid velocuis illum.” 

These comprise only afew of many similar passages. By 
means of these, and topics of like nature, an excellent review 
of Virgil may be made. Thus, if the student be directed to 
pick out all the proverbs, the similes, the flowers, the Roman 
customs, or the different uses of any word, he will undertake 
his work with all the ardor of an explorer, and, without know- 
ing it, will obtain such a knowledge of the author as he could 
get in no other way. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A correspondent from Connecticut asks for the form of in- 
tulisset’’ in Cwsar’s Gallic War, Book I., Chap. xl. As there 
is a chance for a difference of opinion, we should be glad to 
hear from others on the subject. We have many requests for 
personal answers by letter. We wish to say here, that we can- 
not promise to reply to inquiries by letter. We shall be glad 


to answer in this column questions sent us, 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. — (IIL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


Crass V.—JANUARY. 


Insects have three parts: head, thorax, abdomen; two feel- 
ers, two compound eyes, two pairs of wings, and six legs; va- 
riations numerous, Call attention to these characteristics 
first. 

Butterfly (scale-winged): wings covered with minute scales; 
feelers end in a knob; mouth with tube for sucking juices of 
flowers; tube coiled up when not in use; eggs produce cater- 
pillars, which shed their skin five times, then pass to chrysalis 
state, and in three weeks after become butterflies. Caterpil- 
lar eats enormously, consuming three times its own weight in 
twenty-four hours; has breathing holes in its sides; becomes the 
prey of birds; chrysalis eats nothing ; butterfly lives but a 
short time ; sometimes has 3,000 lenses in its eyes; butterfly 
folds its wings up back to back, but moth’s wings lie outspread 
on its back; silk cocoon made of a single thread by a silk-worm 
(caterpillar) three inches long. Show cocoons and silk ; use 
of each. 

Grasshopper (straight-winged) : very strong hind legs for 
jumping; mouth of six parts, formed for cutting and grinding 
food; breathing holes in sides; lays 200 or 300 eggs in a hole 
in the ground io autumn, and eggs hatch in spring, but young 
grasshoppers have no wings till they shed their skins five or six 
times; rub their front wings together to make their pecullar 
noise ; great eaters, often moving in immense swarms, and 
eating every vegetable before them, as in the West and in 
Africa; negroes dry them, pound them to powder, and eat 


May-bug or June-bug (sheath-winged): from the eggs come 
white grubs or worms, which lie underground three years, eat- 
ing tender roots of oats, corn, clover, ete.; grub sheds skins 
several times, makes cocoon, comes out a May-bug in April of 
the fourth year; eats leaves of oaks, beeches, and maples for 
two months, then dies. All beetles go through with the same 
changes. Rose-bug living on rose-bushes, and potato bug liv- 
ing on potato-vines, common examples. 

Dragonfly (nerve-winged): lives a year under water, as a 
water-grub; catches insects with its long under-lip; breathes 
by taking in air at the tall; moves forward by forcing out water 
at the tail; in a year wings begin to grow under its skin; 
crawls to the top of a water-plant, bursts its skin, and comes 
out a dragon-fily; eyes with 12,000 lenses; catches and eats 
flies, butterflies, mosquitoes; ferocious and piratical; entirely 
harmless to persons. 

House Hy (two-winged): food obtained by sucking with its 
tube, which can be extended and drawn up; tube has sharp 
lancets at the end for piercing flesh; feet have hairs and suck- 
ing-disks on the bottom, so that the fly can walk upside down; 
usefal in eating all kinds of impurities, animal and vegetable; 
— in dirty places; two compound eyes have 2,000 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY.—IX. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A Mu. 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 


The object of the kindergarten, as planned by Froebel, is to 
allow the child’s natural activities to manifest themselves, but 
to so direct them that the result will contribute to the child’s 


highest intellectual, moral, and religious welfare, while at ogi 


the same time his spontaneity is preserved. This, as Dr. 
William T. Harris says, is the great point in Froebel’s suc 
cess, and is the chief merit in his system as well as the 
ground of the greatest danger for those who attempt to carry 
it out in practice.“ Froebel believed that the child uncon- 
scionsly teaches the adult more than the teacher can con- 
sciously teach the child. Many professed disciples of Froebel 
have overlooked this principle, and the result has been to 
dwarf the child’s individuality. Inherited traits in children 


may be materially changed for good or evil by education, which u 
should, therefore, begin at the earliest period of conscious | 177 


existence. 


There are two leading principles in the kindergarten practice. | bota 


First, the child must be left free to express its desires and 
activities, which is best done by play arranged and systematized 
with the variety of nature and a view to leading the child to 
higher activities and new ideas. Plato’s doctrine, as expressed 
in the Republic“ ‘education must begin with plays” is 
followed by Froebel. Second, the child should be allowed to 
touch and handle elementary forms. The hand should be 
trained to do and the will to execute, while the mind is trained 
tothink. Such discipline will produce more permanent mental 
impressions, more interest in the occupation, and a more har- 
monious development of the various powers. It is accom- 
plished by means of the successive use of objects, such as balls, 
blocks, and clay. 

The feature of Froebel’s system, which especially dis- 
tinguishes it from that of Pestalozzi, is that the child is led by 
his own activity to produce something for his observation and 
analysis and his interest is correspondingly excited, instead of 
being caused to give his attention to objects which are arbi- 
trarily presented by another. 

In spite of the helpful principles which have been promul- 
gated since the revival of learnfhg, the educational problem 
has not yet been solved. Theory after theory has been ad- 
vanced, tested, and proved inadequate, partly because of in- 


trinsic worthlessness and partly because of the indiscreet zeal 
of those who have attempted to work reforms. But seeds have 
been sown which will bear their fruit in due season. Toa 
casual observer the outlook is discouraging. The child, instead 
of being wisely guided to the noblest and best development of 
body, mind, and soul, is to a great extent the prey of experi- 
mentists and theorists, and is looked upon by private educators 
as the instrament through which pet notions may be put in 
practice and by governments as a mere unit which should be 
trained to contribute to the welfare of the State. 

There are, however, other aspects of the case which warrant 
the belief that order will eventually come from the present 
educational chaos. 1. The subject is yearly attracting more 
attention from the general public and more thought and care- 
ful investigation from practical workers and philosophical stu- 
dents. The claims of the utilitarian and the idealist equally 
call for notice, and some of the most profound thought of the 
age is devoted to the solution of the problem. 2, The im- 
portance and dignity of the teacher’s work is slowly meeting 
with recognition, and public sentiment is growing to a realiza- 
tion and appreciation of the responsibility which lies vested in 
the hands of the educators of the nation. One Eandred year. 
ago Herder lamented that the teacher’s calling, the most neces- 
sary to national and individual welfare, was more than any 
other without honor and reward. Unfortunately this is in 
part true of our own time, but we can see the improvement in 
popular feeling for which the German philosopher longed. 
3. One of the most cheering signs is the advance which psy- 
chology has made as an element in the solution of the prob- 
lem. The child’s mind is no longer looked upon as a mere 
empty receptacle, into which information is to be poured 
according to the will and ability of the teacher, but as a com- 


bination of God-given powers to be nurtured and trained to 
uses befitting their source. The importance of the study of 
physiology and heredity must be recognized and the advances 
made by science brought directly into the realm of education. 
Great results will be obtained. Truly there is no nobler motive 
for conscientious research and wise reflection than the hope of 
— serviceable contribution to the science of all sciences, 
—education. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications re to this 9 should be marked 
For Literary Kelipses,“ — & „H. EAstTMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


RIDDLE. 

Letters six compose my name; 

At meal-time I’m brought forth; 
Sometimes I’m fancy, sometimes plain, 

And white as any cloth. 
My first half, taken after you dine, 

ill aid in your digestion; 

Reversed, the cook can make it shine,— 

Of this there is no question. 
My other half ofttimes drops in 

To take a friendly meal; 
With laugh and jest we raise a din 

To make him welcome feel. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 69 LETTERS, 

My 2, 8, 13, 15, 37, 6, 21, a distin ed English writer 

My 11, 41, 45, 53, 63, the oldest Greek fabulist. 

My 17, 22, 32, 24, 12, 2, 26, 58, 55, 49, a sturdy patriot of 
the Revolution. 

My 24, 12, 21, 61, mother of Louis XIV. of France. 

My 36, 42, 44, 16, 25, 27, 50, 43, 37, a celebrated Athenian 
called the Just.“ 
— 46, 34, 8, 34, 5, 33, 69, an eminent French ornithol- 
8 


My 52, 36, 3, 5, 68, 48, a celebrated — discoverer. 

My 52, 51, 42, 66, 52, 6, 21, 67, a violent leader of Crom · 
well’s Parliament. 

My 32, 2, 21, 13, 55, 7, a celebrated German musician. 
1 29, 11, 42, 54, 17, 10, discovered the circulation of the 

ood. 

My 35, 24, 19, 21, 41, one of the most brilliant statesmen 
of South Carolina. 

My 40, 67, 42, 53, 50, 68, 30, 34, 16, the oldest of the 
Greek historians, whose works are extant. 

My 31, 47, 43, 6, 63, 60, 20, 9, 34, 16, Archbishop of An- 


och, 

My 1, 15, 42, 38, a distinguished American citizen, born in 

My 18, 57, 12, 49, 48, 55, 34, 37, the originator of modern 
n 


y. 
My 14, 53, 42, 38, 65, a brave officer of the American army. 
My 4, 17, 21, 39, 68, 12, a noted pioneer and Indian fighter. 
My 59, 10, 66, 62, 3, a celebrated English geologist. 
My 56, 42, 15, 28, 23, 64, the last royal governor of Georgia. 
My whole is a beautiful extract from Bailey’s ‘‘ Festus.” 


ACROSTIC, 

4. A king of lon. 
5. A noted 1222. 
[oitials, a State. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 5. 

CHARADE.—Library. (Libra, Rarey). 

Eniema.—Neal Dow. 

ConunpruMs. — 1. She has done with Thiers (tears). 
Raised Cain. 3. The maiden all for Lorne (forlorn). 4 It 
always has a ‘‘feller”’ in attendance. 5. Because of the milky 
way (whey). 6. U S. mint drops. 

„M. D. L. B.“ West Las Animas, Col., answers E igma ; 
and“ N. G.“ Lunenburg, Mass, and E. W. Wright, ry od 
Mass., answer Enigma, Charade, and Decapitations of May 22. 


1. A class of animals. 
2. A Revolutionary hero, 
8. A city of the East. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE. 
Dr. Frep Horner, Jr., Salem, Va,, says: To relieve the 
indigestion and so-called sick headache, and mental depression 
t to certain stages of rheumatism, it is incomparable,”’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 251.—We have solutions of this problem from Joseph 
Rea, D. P. Dame, A. W. Stuart, A. J. Lilly, J. K. Ellwood, 
and J. R. Spiegel,—all in substance as follows: 

From the comparison of the two right-angled triangles, one 
represented by half the vessel, the other by the radius of the 
sphere and the side of the vessel, the center of the sphere is 
.8 inch below the surface of the water, and 1.2 inches of the 
diameter is above water. 

4 X .523587 33.5103 168 cu. in., the volume of the sphere; 
3.141592 x 1.2? (1.2 — F of 12) = 7.2382088 ca. in., the volume 
of the sphere above water; and 33 5103168 — 7.2382088 = 


26.272-+- cu. in. of water displaced. 


Pros 248.—Bought asleigh and sold it again. Had I bought 
it for 20 per cent. less, and sold it for the same price, it would 
have made a difference of 2244 per cent. to me. Did I make 
or lose, and what per cent. ? F. Jenney. 

The cost price is 100 per cent, of itself. The sled was sold 
for 90 per cent. of the cost price, thereby losing 10 per cent. 
Had the sled been bought for 20 per cent. less,—that is, 80 per 
cent. of the real cost,—and then sold at 90 per cent., there would 
have been a gain of 10 per cent. of the original cost; 10 per 
cent. of the original cost is 12}¢ per cent. of the second cost. 
According to the second condition, he would gain 12} per cent. ; 
and, as he lost 10 per cent. by the first condition, the differ- 
ence to him would have been 221¢ per cent.; therefore, he lost 
10 per cent. in the transaction. WILLIAM ALDRICH. 


PROBLEMS. 


Pros. 253.—Construct a triangle on a base of 400, one of 
the angles at the base being 80°, and the other 70°, to find the 
area of the triangle.—(Robinson’s Geometry) Will some one 
show how the length of the other sides may be found in som 
other way than by logarithms ? L. 


Pros. 254.— What is the diameter of three largest circles, of 
equal size, that can be cut from a circular table 5 feet in diam- 
eter ? A. N. FELLows. 


Pros. 255.—A and B purchase a lot of land containing 100 
acres for $500, each paying $250. But A pays 75 cents per 
— I than B; how many acres does each receive as his 

are 

Proof required; accurate, not approximate, 2 oe 


DRIFT. 

— The Louisiana Education Society is showing itself to be 
something more than a name. Having secured the election of 
Professor Easton, one of its own members, as superintendent 
of instruction, it has turned its attention to spurring up the 
Legislature, now in session at Baton Rouge. Governor Me- 
Enery, in his recent message, heartily indorses the great 
awakening of the people, and puts the duty of building up the 
common school in a most forcible way to the assembled fath- 
ers of the State. The Legislature has responded, by forward- 
ing an earnest petition for National Aid to Congress. It is to 
be hoped this good beginning will be followed up with prac- 
tical measures for the education of the whole people of 
Louisana. 

— Our Associate Editor addressed a large and deeply-inter- 
ested audience of colored people, during his late visit in the 
city of Ashville, N. C., completely filling the largest assembly- 
room of the city. In the same place a Reform Club for colored 
people has been established, on the basis of the Christian As- 
sociation, for general mental, moral, and religious improve- 
ment, with a public room and library, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles E. Lane, and an efficient body of officers. If the 
white people who are just now stirring up bad feeling by pro- 
testing against the education of the negro by the taxation of 
the “superior race, would spend the same amount of strength 
in helping such men as our Associate encounters in all parts 
of the South in their efforts to elevate the ignorant and vicious 
and poor of their own race, the whole country would get 
nearer the millenium, 

— The State of California has made some admirable points 
in its school code. All schools must be taught in the English 
language. Industrial drawing, bookkeeping, physiology, and 
music are compulsory studies. No pupil under eight years of 
age must be kept in school more than four hours a day. In 
graded schools beginners shall be taught, for the first two 
years, by teachers with at least four years’ experience, who 
draw first-grade salaries, and every teacher must be at least 
eighteen years old. Instruction in the personal, industrious, 
and civic virtues is demanded, with a special emphasis on the 
“rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship.” Dis- 
trict libraries are supported by the State. Text-books are pur- 


2. | chased by the State Board of Education, by contract with pub- 


lishers. Women are eligible to all educational offices within 
the State, and receive equal compensation with male teachers 
for similar service. 

— According to the Christian ideal of society, that people is 
most favored which is compelled to do the most to lift up an- 
other people dependent upon it for elevation in the scale of 
manhood. A community where there was no call for the sac- 
rifice of the superior class in behalf of those less favored would 
inevitably dry up and become hateful. As soon as a man be- 
gins to live for himself alone, he finds out that life is not worth 
living. And when à community is inspired with some hero- 
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ism of philanthropy, or a lofty sense of its obligation to the 
r and lowly, do we first witness the real grandeur, power, 
and beauty of the social organism. States like Marsachusetts 
and Connecticut are incomparably nobler to-day from their 
efforts to lift up the half-million of ignorant and needy people 
gung upon their shores from the lower classes of European 
society during the past fifty years. The Southern State that 
will stand at the head of this group of American Common- 
wealths will be the one in which the superior people most 
speedily and keenly apprehend their privilege and duty in lift- 
ing up the ignorant freedman and the low-down white man to 
worthy citizenship, at whatever sacrifice of time, money, and 
personal inconvenience. Our Southern friends should under- 
stand that the proposition to repudiate this duty and privilege, 
and leave this great body of ignorance, poverty, and vice to 
care for itself is simply social and political suicide. The great- 
est opportunity for true distinction, offered to any people 
within the past century, is now, in the providence of God, 
given to the superior people of these States, in facing the 
roblem of race that now looks so formidable, and overcoming 
its difficulties by the power of Christian consecration and sac- 
rifice, 

— The city of Oakland, Cal., has tripled itself in population 
in the last ten years, and now numbers nearly forty thou- 
sand. Its public schools contain over six thousand children 
and youth, while a large number of excellent private schools 
supplement the educational opportunities of the city. Nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars are invested in school-build- 
ings, where 134 teachers are employed, of whom 122 are wo- 
men. Superintendent Gilson reports an excellent habit among 
the teachers of ‘improvising various objects for demonstra- 
tion and Illustration.“ Seventy-six teachers subscribe for ap 


educational journal. The semi-annual examination of pupils 
has been omitted, with no evil result. Salaries range from 
$600 to $2,700 per year, only three teachers receiving less than 
$750. The taxable property of the city is $28,000,000, which, 
with city, State, and county tax, yields $150 000 per annum for 
schools. In 1883 the expenditure was $172,687, a per capita 
expense of $28 24 for each child, 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND — PRIMARY INSTRUC- 
TION — OVER-EXAMINATION — PEDAGOGICAL 
WORKS, 


WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITIES, 

It is now twelve years since Englishwomen were first per- 
mitted to share in the advantages of university teaching at 
Cambridge, and the success of the movement has been 80 
great that before long all university degrees, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, will be within the grasp of all the ladies who 
like to work for them. Those of the sterner sex who have 
been in the habit of saying that culture will give women the 
faults of men, and destroy their own sweet graces, have not 
been very complimentary to culture, to say the least of it; but 
their protests have not availed, and it is now fully recognized 
that Englishwomen have to be something more than mere 
helpmeets for man. In tens of thousands of cases they have 
to earn their own livings, and not a few of them are the bread- 
winners for their aged parents or younger brothers and sisters. 
Unfortunately, the London University is only an examining 
body, and not a great training institution; but the results of 
the metropolitan examinations have fully proved that women 
have brains and know how to use them. The same will be 
seen at the older universities. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


The originators of the late series of examination questions 
given to the English elementary schools, remind one of the 
senator who, though no orator, still considered it his duty to 
himself and bis country to make aspeech. He accordingly, 
carefully put together what he wanted to say, and got it by 
heart. Then he rehearsed it in his garden to a respectable 
and attentive audience of cabbages. At length the great occa- 
sion arrived when the oration was to be delivered. He 
mounted the tribune, but the sight of the faces turned toward 
him from all parts of the senate unnerved him; bis memory 
failed him quite, and he could only stammer out, Gentle- 
men, I perceive men are not cabbages.’”” Many of her Majes- 
ty’s inspectors of schools have, likewise, discovered that the 
children in elementary schools are not undergraduates. Some 
of these gentlemen, fresh from the universities, and quite unac 
customed to question children, have broken down as examin- 
ers. Thanks to government patronage, they have obtained 
lucrative appointments, but don’t know how to ask questions. 
Of course you have no such anomaly in America. Some day 
it may be thought well to follow the example of Belgium, and 
make good inspectors out of successful teachers. 

Speaking of Belgium, reminds me of the fact that the hard- 
working little nation has sent to the London Exhibition the 
best display of educational appliances to be seen in the build- 
ing. A special catalogue has been prepared by the Belgian 
Government, and within its 100 pages will be found a very trea- 
sure of things relating to the education of the young. 


QUALITY NOT QUANTITY. 

An old Latin writer, who regarded his parchment ecrolls 
with a feeling of reverence, as being the records of the thoughts 
of the noblest of mankind, used a prayer which, being freely 
translated, meant, “Grant, O Lord, clearness of knowl- 
edge. What I know, may I know well.” And certainly the 
answer to that prayer is very desirable just now. Amid such 
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a confusion of voices, all crying out for more subjects, it is 
well to pause awhile, and ask for a little more clearness of 
knowledge. There is a lack of deliberate teaching among us, 
and English teachers complain that they and their pupils are 
being almost examined to death. Then, too, the tendency to 
sectarianise education is still strong among us. It is true the 
Board system has done something to remedy this, but experi- 
ence has shown that the Boards themselves are often centers 
of sectarianism and party strife. It would be a grand day for 
the English nation if the youth of the country could be asso- 
ciated together in their day-schools without regard to theolog- 
ical differences, but at present that time seems far distant. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


If group 6 in the London International Health Exhibition 
really represented the present state of educational art and 
science in the British Isles, it would be a good thing for us; 
but the fact is, there is more display than reality. London 
and several of the manufacturing centers of the North have at 
last contrived to do a great deal in the way of education in its 
proper sense, but for the most part primary instruction in this 
country is not worth much, as the report of the commission 
on technical instruction proves. There is a very good show of 
school-plans, models, apparatus, and other educational appli- 
ances in the exhibition-building, but the majority of English 
towns and villages know very little of these things at present. 

The French, far as they were behind us in 1870, are now 
rapidly coming to the front. Sedan gave a mighty impetus 
to French primary instruction. Like their soldiers, the 
French schoolmaster may be said to carry a marshal’s t Aton 
in his pocket. A French teacher may become inspector of 
schools, and even inspector-general. Over 80 per cent. of the 
French inspectors have risen from the ranks of teaching. In 
Belgium every inspector was formerly a teacher; and in the 
chief continental countries the teacher's position is safe, and 
he is sure of a pension. His superiors are almost invariably 
men of education and enlightened views, which is far more 
than can be said of the rural school boards under whom 80 
many English teachers have to work. It is trae the British 
Government has just promised smal! pensions to masters and 
mistresses who entered the profession before what is termed 
the revised code came into operation twenty years ago, but 
that is only what was promised them at the time, although Mr. 
Robert Lowe, now Viscount Sherbrooke, broke faith with 
them, and many have gone to their rest without receiving their 
legal due. The English primary teacher cannot say whose 
servant he is, but between the two stools of local manage- 
ment and inspectorial caprice, he often comes to the ground 
pensionless and decrepit. Indeed, there are hundreds of Eu- 
glish elementary teachers in the prime of life who cannot find 
work. The training colleges, which are not public institutions 
in this country, are turning out men and women who have 
been trained, but the demand is far below the supply. The 
Government pay for training the students, and there the 
matter ends, It is to be hoped that before long the Central 
Government will either establish national training colleges or 
give school boards the power to establish them. At present 
English training colleges are started by the sects, who appoint 
managers, and these take students, for whose training the Gov- 
ernment pays,—an arrangement not at all satisfactory. 


NOTES. 
— Educationists here feel interested in the forthcoming 
gathering at Madison, Wis. 


— Early in August an educational congress will be held in 
connection with the London exhibition, when such matters as 
infant-training and teaching, conditions of healthy education, 
technical teaching, musie teaching in elementary schools, the 
promotion of thrift, the training of teachers, and other im- 
portant points will be discussed. 


— Education and Educators, by David Kay, has recently 
been issued by Messrs. Kegan, Paul & French. The book is 
one which a true educationist, who believes in culture and not 
in cram, will richly enjoy. The key-note struck in the preface 
is, Man is perfect in proportion to the perfection of bis differ- 
ent faculties; and to bring them to this state, to impart to them 
all the perfection of which nature is capable, is the purpose of 
education.“ Education of some sort we are all getting, and 
the author shows that, in the widest sense of the word, a man 
is educated elther for good or evil by everything he experiences 
from the cradle to the grave. Teachers who read the book 
may well feel proud of their profession, but they will probably 
sigh for the time that would allow them to carry the author’s 
advice into practice. 


— Mr. Matthew Arnold’s friends have been hoping to see 
him in Parliament, and predicting that his own abilities, backed 
by the political influence of his brother-in-law, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, would give him the leadership of the English 
Education Department, an office that would admirably suit 
Mr. Arnold after his long experience as a school-inspector. 
He has been inspecting schools ever since 1851, when the late 
Lord Lansdowne, whose private secretary he had been, got 
him the appointment. The author of the Strayed Reveller, 
Empedocles, Merope, and a dozen other books, is now entitled 
to a pension of over $3,000 in addition to the pension of $1,250 
which the Queen gave him just before he went to the States. 
His lecture on Emerson reads very well, but a large number in 
this country do not agree with bis estimate of the American 
sage. Mr. Forster’s recent speech against the Prime Minister 
will damage Mr. Arnold’s political prospects, if he looks that 
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way; but it is rather late at 62. 
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State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 
Cotornapo.—Prof. M. D. L. Buell, for four years the pop- 
ular and able principal of the schools at West Las Animas, will 
seek a broader field for the exercise of his superior ability as 
an educator.——Nearly all the South Pueblo teachers were re- 
employed for next year. C L. Stonaker, who for two years 
has done able and acceptable service in the above schools, has 
been appointed principal of Ward 4 at increase of salary. Mr. 
S. is a very promising youog man, fall of devotion to his work, 
and will in time occupy important fields in educational matters, 


InDIANA.—Considerable interest is being shown by candi- 
dates for Supt. of Pub. Instr. Supt. Holcombe will scarcely 
have any opposition withia his party, and the excellent record 
he has made gives him many friends in the opposite party. 
On the Republican side, Profs. Eli F Brown of Indianapolis, 
J. T. Smith of New Albany, and Supt. J. C. Gregg of Brazil, 
are in the hands of their friends.“ An effort, thus far un- 
successful, has been, and is being made, to induce ex-Supt. 
Bloss to accept the nomination. It is to be hoped that he will 
yet reconsider his decision, as no other candidate would be 
likely to give better satisfaction.——T. V. Dodd has been 
elected Supt. of the Lawrenceburg schools for the coming 
year. Supts. Chase of Plymouth, Churchill of Aurora, Shan- 
non of Greensburg, Luckey of Decatur, Banta of Valpar 
Boltz of Mishawaka, Harvey of Newcastle, and Sanders 
Cambridge City have been reéngaged for the ensuing year. 
J. F. Wartel, formerly of the Frankfort High School, is now 
filling his old position at Ladoga. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ili. 
ILLINOIS.—At the Rock Island High School commencement 
this year, an address by Dr. Bateman takes the place of the 
usual school-boy and school-girl essays to which most of us 
invite our people.——Supt. Andrews of Galesburg will assist 
this summer in the Macomb [nst.——Supt. Scudder of South 
Dixon schools is doing a good work in adding largely to the 
high school library. —— Aurora E. Division schools will grad- 
uate a class from the normal department as well as the high 
school this year. At the commencement Supt. Raab will ad- 
dress the class, and Gov. Shuman of the Chicago Journal will 
address the people.——At the May meeting of the Tri-Cit 
Teachers’ Assoc. the Supts. of Davenport, Moline, and Roc 
Island were appointed committee to prepare a scheme for in- 
dustrial education. 


Iowa. — The Teachers’ Assoc. of Southwestern Iowa will 
hold a three days’ session at Council Bluffs, June 30, July 1 
and 2 Supt. Sabin of Clinton lectures one evening upon the 
Old Education.” Prest. Brooks of Tabor lectures one even- 
ing upon the History of Education in Southwestern Iowa. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, ola, Kan, 

Kansas.—In some inexplicable way, the last report of Kan- 
sas news became displaced by some older items, some of them 
incorrect at the present time.——The late commencement ex- 
ercises of the State Univ. were the most largely attended of 
any in the history of the institution. The degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on ex-Chancellor Marvin,—a degree which hon- 
ored the university no less than the recipient. There were 51 
graduates of the different departments of the university, 26 
from the collegiate classes, 14 from the Normal department, 8 
in Law. and 3 in Music.—- June 5 was commencement day 
for Baker Univ. This institution is now in a most flourishing 
condition, having admitted more than 400 students during the 
last year. 

New Tonkk.— Prest. Brown has not yet completed arrange- 
ments for the meeting ef the State Teachers’ Assoc. at Elmira, 
but all promises well ——The New York Journal says that the 
plan employed in New York City may be understood by a note 
in the records of May 21. On page 429 the City Supt. reports 
to the Board as follows: In accordance with the by-laws, I 
hereby report Mise Irene Way, of primary school No, 11, for 
inefficiency, she having remained fair for two consecutive 
years. 

State Editor, PROr. Price THOMAS, New Berne, N. C. 

Norts CAROLIN A.—Supt. T. J. Mitchell’s annual report of 
the Charlotte graded schools, which was recently published in 
the Daily Observer of that city, is a strong, sensible document, 
and shows the schools to be in an excellent condition. Char- 
lotte is, undoubtedly, one of the most enterprising as well as 
one of the most attractive cities in the South, and her schools 
are deservedly becoming her greatest pride. Their enrollment 
and attendance is already much larger than any of the other 
graded schools in the State and still they continue to grow. 
The friends of education are by far the ablest and most influ- 
ential body of people in the city, and no man need look for 
political preferment whose cordial support of the graded 
schools can, in the slightest degree, be doubted. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.— Winona has adopted the no-recess plan, and 
all like the change very much.——The principal of the High 
School gets $1,000 a year.——Prof. Phelps has made a com- 
plete revision of the course of study for the public schools, 
conforming it more nearly to modern ideas of education. This 
change will necessitate a revision of the text-book list. Prof. 
Rankin gets $1,200 at Owatonna next year.——Supt. B. F, 
Wright, of St, Paul, has been reélected for two years. Prof. 
Tousley reports that over 200 pupils will enter the Minneapolis 
High School next year, in consequence of dropping the 8th 
grade. The i School has graduated 18, of whom 11 are 
young ladies. here were no public exercises.——The prin- 
cipals of the three normal schools have been reéiected. The 
president of the normal board, Hon. H. B. Wilson, in his report 
as inspector of the schools says: ‘‘ The schools are doing much 
— oy abd work that should be done in bigh and grammar 
schoo 


State Editor, C. O. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

Oxn10.—Township supervision is gaining ground rapidly. At 
Monroe, in B tler Co., there is a township high school, and 
the Board of Education has recently passed a resolution making 
it the duty of the principal of the High School to spend the 
first week of the school-year in visiting the schools from which 
pupils are sent to the High School. The president of the 
Board of Education at Monroe is Dr. W. McCready. The 
principal of the High School is S. I. McCleliand, an alumnus 
of Miama Univ.——Supt. T. N. Johnson has just closed a suc- 
cessfal year’s work at Canal Dover. Nine students graduated 
from the Dover High School, recently,—6 girls and 3 boys. A 


complete catalogue of the alumni has been issued, and prepa- 
rations are being made for a permanent alumni association. - 
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BOSTON, JUNE 19, 1884. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Mapison, Wis., 10-18. 


REGISTER EARLY. 
Hon. J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


Address 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 


Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE PARK,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 

To Oreeon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 

To Ca.irornia,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 

To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 

To ALasKA,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

Nore (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 

rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 
Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE WEEK. 


The discussion begun last year over the expediency of abol- 
ishing the custom of conferring the honorary degree of LL.D. 
upon the man who happens to be Governor of Massachusetts 
at the time of the annual commencement at Harvard, is still 
quite active among the overseers. At the special meeting this 
week it will probably be disposed of, one way or the other, 
together with the question whether or not Governor Robinson 
shall have the privilege of writing two L’s and a D at the end 
of his autograph. 

The Boston Transcript says that the fear of being deposed 
by school committeemen who have vested interests in whiskey 
prevents a teacher in a New York public school from impart- 
ing temperance principles to her charges. We think our con- 
temporary has been misled. 

The House of Representatives has passed another river and 
harbor bill, which appropriates $12,000,000. 

The House Committee on Reform in the Civil Service have 
reported adversely bills to repeal the Civil Service Act, and 
they were laid on the table. The committee unanimonsly ap- 
proved and praised the work of the Civil Service Commission. 

Abroad. — President Gonzalez, of Mexico, is reported to 
have resigned his office, probably on account of the Presiden- 
tial election, which takes place June 29. It is said that Por- 
firio will succeed Gonzalez, as that was the bargain when Diaz 

vacated the chair for Gonzalez. Between them, these states- 
men control the army, and that makes the election“ sure. 
Gonzalez uses the army in a queer way for a republic. The 
other day, in the State of Tabasco, a captain and a file of sol- 
diers wrecked a newspaper < ffice and thrust the editor in jail 
because he had copied an item from a Guatemala paper criti- 
cising the Mexican Government. The outrage was committed 
by order of the Central Government. 

— The Academy (Eng.) states that the Council at Cambridge 
have voted unanimously to offer the new honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters to Prof. George Stephens of Copenhagen, 
whose opus magnum, Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scan- 
dinavia and England, has just been completed by the issue of 
its third volume. ‘ 

— The Belgian Parliament has just passed a scheme for a 
national competition of all scholars in the higher division of 
the primary government schools. The conduct of the exam- 
ination is committed to Cantonal Inspectors, and certificates 
will be granted to all pupils who obtain 120 marks out of a 
possible maximum of 165 (in the mother-tongue, arithmetic, 
and geography, at least half-marks must be gained). Besides 
the certificates, prizes of books and checks on the school 
savings-banks will be awarded. 

— Fifty male and female pupils in three high schools at 
Kischeneff, Rassia, have been arrested on a charge of nihilism. 

— Married couples in Bavaria threaten to be as rare as 
snakes in Ireland. It is proposed to give parishes the power 

to forbid marriage in cases where the man or woman has not 
the necessary means of support, or when during the three pre- 
vious years he has not paid taxes, or is likely in any way to 
mar the thrift and happiness of a household, 


June 10 the law forbidding the sale of or giving 


away, of the Police Gazette and such literature went 
into effect in Kentucky. Thus the old “ Blue Grass 
State” sets an example that might be well followed by 


every State in the Union. 


“ EXAMINED to death,“ is the cry of our English cor- 
respondent, on another page. How many teachers can 
echo the sentiment on this side? “ Taking stock is 
getting to be a heavy and expensive undertaking in the 
educational world. 


Srrakixd of the Modern Language Tripos, lately 
established at Cambridge, our English namesake says, 


chat to modern schools and modern schoolmasters the 


new tripos is as eventful as the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was to the Catholics, and significantly adds, scholar- 
ship, fellowships, and professorships will follow as a 
matter of course, and in another twenty years we con- 
fidently expect that French will take the place of Greek 
in all the lower forms, and should not be surprised if 
the classical side becomes an appanage of the modern. 


THE coming meeting of the National Educational 
Association promises to be the largest, and most im- 
portant educational convention ever held. A large 
number is already enrolled; every State will send dele- 
gates. Besides educators, all other professions are 
represented by those interested in the cause, and by 
friends of educators that have become members of the 
Association, to enjoy the great advantages thus secured. 
Large parties to Alaska, Yellowstone, California, and 
other points, will leave Madison and St. Paul at the 
close of the meeting. 

The excursion to California will be in charge of Lev- 
erett M. Chase, master of the Dudley School, Boston, 
who will visit, with the party, Yosemite, Big Trees, 
Monterey, and other points of special interest. Cali- 
fornia teachers have extended cordial welcome, and will 
render every possible aid. Most of the party will re- 
turn by the C. P. & U. P. R. R., to Omaha, and visit 
the Yellowstone Park by Beaver Canon. 


Tux educators of all parts of the country and multi- 
tudes of anxious parents and friends of youth, especially 
in the South, are asking what has become of the Senate 
bill for National Aid to Education which came down to 
the House of Representatives more than a month ago ? 
Since that time great numbers of petitions, including 
memorials from several legislative bodies, have gone up 
to Washington, praying for the speedy enactment of 
this measure into a law. The late Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago placed in its platform an endorsement 
of the principle of the bill. Are our Conscript Fathers 
maneuvering for a lictle political advantage by keeping 
this measure out of sight? But, although the children 
have no votes, the children’s friends are getting to be 
a very determined body in the Republic. It will be 
observed that, of the three most prominent defeated 
Congressional aspirants for presidential honors, two 
were hostile and one evidently not a hearty supporter 
of this measure, while the nominees are both known as 
the most generous advocates of National Aid to Educa- 
tion. It will be no harm to remind the anxious waiters 
on Providence at the Capitol that the people are watch- 
ing the great measure and taking the dimensions of 
their public servants by their attitude in relation thereto. 


WE recently sat at a table where four gentlemen were 
discussing the relative healthfulness of their own native 
portion of the earth. The man from London scouted 
the idea that his native fogs was unwholesome, Indeed, 
“the London fog was the grand purifier of the great 
metropolis.” The gentleman from Philadelphia had 
never heard of the sickness that hung about the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, or snuffed the stenches of the old- 
town surface-drainage, and serenely exalted his own 
city as the paradise of health. His neighbor from New 
Orleans regarded the yellow fever as a senseless na- 
tional prejudice against the Crescent City. The yellow 
fever cured him of some obstinate ailment, and was an 
excellent remedy for the majority of semi-tropical dis- 


eases. Opposite him sat a worthy couple who bad just 


been describing their own homes, in an overflow ina 
Louisiana swamp, where the snakes were found in their 
beds and the alligators looked in at the front door, and 
all animated nature, driven from its covert, put in its 
claim for house- room. Yet, it isa mistake,” protested 
madame, “to suppose that our country is unhealthy.” 
Certainly, she and her good man would easily tip four 
hundred on the patent scales. The sanitary commis- 
sion of New Orleans say the great obstacle to sanitary 
reform is the placid indifference or stubborn resistance 
of the thousands of respectable “ old citizens,” who have 
outlived flood and fever, who “ enjoy the heat,” “ don’t 
mind mosquitos,” and who have lost the sense of smell. 
All these varieties of sanitary delusion reappear on the 
educational field. The greatest obstacle to educational 
reform is the conceit of local superiority, the conviction 
of respectable teachers that there is nothing better than 
their own school pressure, and the indisposition to em- 
bark on a thorough experiment of house-cleaning that 
will raise a dust, upset the disorders of their own do- 
main, and compel them to learn new and better ways of 


doing familiar things. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, June 17, 1884. 


We have just reached Boston from a trip to Madison 
and St. Paul, returning via Louisville, Washington, 
and New York. Our readers will be glad to learn that 
the people of the Northwest are thoroughly awake to 
the importance of the meeting of the National Associ- 
ation, and that everything possible will be done for the 
comfort and happiness of their guests. 

AT MADISON. 

The committees are now very busy completing their 
plans for the reception of the Association. Halls and 
churches are freely opened for the various meetings, 
and the hotels and private hospitalities will be used to 
their fullest capacity. Provisions are being made for 
all possible contingencies, as to attendance. From 
4,000 to 5,000 people may be provided with bed and 
board at Madison, at hotels and private houses. Our 
friends must, however, bear in mind that close packing 
will be required, and that an abundance of good fellow- 
ship will be needed in accommodating oneself to the 
possibilites of a temporary crowd. 

REGISTER AT ONCE. 

We cannot urge our friends too strongly to send at 
once to Madison for rooms and board. The members 
already registered indicate a meeting of remarkable 
size, and if precautions are taken, all will be provided 
for in one way or another. If you or your friends have 
not already done so, write to Hon. J. H. Carpenter, 
Madison, Wis., stating, name in full, P. O. address, 
and all facts that will aid the committee in locating 
you satisfactorily. None should go to Madison without 
having made provision in advance for entertainment, 
for the house will be full. Among other points of in- 
formation state time of arrival in Madison, so that car- 
riages may be provided at the depot for transportation. 
Do not make plans to reach Madison between midnight 
and early morning; if so, it will be at a great incon- 
venience to all parties. 

MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION ENTERTAINED. 

In some quarters encouragement has been held out 
that persons may attend the meetings at Madison, and 
enjoy all the benefits which the Association offers, with- 
out paying into the treasury the small membership-fee 
of $2.00. We cannot believe that there are many 
teachers in the country who would be written down as 
“dead-beats” in attempting to avoid the payment of 
the small fee required; if so, it will be well that they be 
known to the profession. 

VOTE OF COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT. 

Madison does not invite “dead-beats” to its hospitali- 
ties, and the following vote of the committee means 
more than it says: 

The National Educational Association, having been invited 
to meet in Madison, Wis., July 10-18, 1884, the Committee on 
Entertainment beg to state that such accommodations in the 
city as are at their disposal, including those at hotels and all 


other places of public and private entertainment, are offered to 
the bona fide members of the Association only. 


J. H. Chairman. 


— 
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June 19. 1884. 


TIME AND PLACES OF MEETING. 

The various educational meetings will be held in the 
Senate Chamber and Representatives Hall in the Capi- 
tol, in several of the largest churches near the Capitol, 
and the hotels, and in the large hall of the University. 
Daily bulletins wii. announce the time and place of the 
several meetings, topics, and leading speakers. The 
working program of the meeting will be issued for daily 
distribution. Overflowing meetings will be organized 
whenever necessary, at the most convenient points, and 
able speakers, will be appointed to address the audiences. 

NOTE CAREFULLY. 

For accommodations at Madison, write at once to 
Hon. J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis. 

For illustrated bulletins, with full program of the 
Association and all necessary information, address the 
general manager for your State, or D. A. Fraser, 16 
Hawley street, Boston. 

DECIDE AT ONCE. 
at once. Write TO MADISON AT ONCE. 

Tue Eprrox AND PRESIDENT. 


URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO DECIDE 


HERBERT SPENCER ON PROTECTION. 


Every system of philosophy ultimates itself in a rule 
for the conduct of life. Mr. Herbert Spencer is, just 
now, very busy writing himself down the champion im- 
practicable of the age, in his attempts at a scientific 
exposition of the relations of society to the individual. 
Whether the theory of Evolution can be held, in con- 
sistency with the great law of the interdependence of souls 
and mutual helpfulness of society, so grandly announced 
by the Apostle, “ We are all members, one of another,” 
we leave its advocates to decide. Certainly, in Mr. 
Spencer’s hands, the doctrine of Natural Selection and 
Survival of the Fittest, with no modifying influence 
from an intelligent, directing Providence, would seem 
to land us in that bald and barren assertion of the su- 
premacy of individual rights which would make human 
society an impossibility. 

Mr. Spencer seems fond of that fallacy of selfishness 
which talks about taxation for public education and 
other necessities of good government, as the confisca- 
tion” of one man’s property for the support of another 
man. He seems to regard it an outrage that a hard- 
working, honest laborer should be compelled, directly or 
indirectly, to help educate the child of a shiftless neigh- 
bor who has wasted his own substance, or even to relieve 
the suffering of another who has shown his own incom- 
petence for a “survival” in the battle of life. This 
principle, he tells us, is not the doctrine of Protection, 
but of Aggression, and asserts that, if admitted, we have 
nothing to object to the logic of the extremé socialists 
who claim that society has absolute control over the 
property, rights, and life of the individual. 

But Mr. Spencer and his disciples do not seem to 
have considered a few plain consequences of this gospel 
of Pagan selfishness which is now cropping out under 
the guise of the ultimate philosophy of being. Pray, 
how does it happen that this honest, hard-working fellow 
has been able to get together his little patrimony which 
society has no right to “confiscate” for the common 
good? Most plainly, because he is protected by society 
in his right to the use of his own working power, his 
earnings, and everything which enables him to be the 
respectable man of moderate substance he is. Were it 
not for what our philosopher calls the“ Aggression, — 
that is, the protection of society, this poor fellow would 
probably be the slave of his stronger neighbor, sur- 
viving” in the pitiless battle of fatalistic forces only as 
a serf, or an outcast, defending his crust of bread and 
his own family from the assault of whoever might take 
it into his head to despoil him. Great as is the depend- 
ence of the rich man on the protection of society, it is 
the poor man who is absolutely dependent for all he is 
and has, however little that may be. N 

Without the social organism which these naturalistic 
philosophers seem to regard an impertinence, there could 
be nothing but anarchy, or the rule of the strongest. 
What power, save that so obnoxious to Mr. Spencer, 
would be found adequate to assure even the physical 
safety of the humblest man? Is it to be supposed, in 
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the absence of social restraint and governmental pro- 
tection, that each particular savage would turn up a 
philosopher of the “Altruistic” type, and things go 
on in peace and harmony of themselves? And if the 
protection of society is the prime necessity of individual 
security, how is society itself to be kept efficient enough 
for this purpose? Only by the just taxation which 
common sense regards as a mutual assessment for the 
common good, and Mr. Spencer and his disciples declare 
“confiscation.” Suppose each man is permitted to 
stand on his own “pile,” great or small, and defy the 
State to take aught for the common good. Straightway, 
this man’s treasure-house is surrounded with a very dis- 
agreeable “environment” of thieves, murderers, and 
blackguards of every type,—the growth of that crowd 
of neglected children whom the State has no right to 
prevent from developing into an army of destruction! 
Then, what becomes of the right of each man to his 
own ? 

One knows not which most to admire,—the lack of 
common sense in the conclusions of some of these 
mighty thinkers, or the brutality and stolid unconcern 
with which they contemplate the complete destruction 
of society itself, to vindicate a philosophic crotchet. 

The absolute condition of social success is written in 
the Golden Rule, the Sermon on the Mount, the Law 
of Love, and outside of that Divine decree is only bar- 
renness, disintegration, destruction, and savage despair. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AWAKE. 


The breeze set a-going in South Carolina by the 
speech of Senator M. C. Butler, in the Senate of the 
United States, against National Aid to Education, to 
which we lately referred, has already blown to a hurri- 
cane in his own State. A letter, addressed by him, de- 
fending his course and denouncing the Blair Bill as a 
partisan measure, with intimations that the negroes must 
rely on themselves for education, fell like a bomb-shell 
into a magazine. The letter developed the existence 
of a minority among the white people opposed to the 
present public-school system of South Carolina, infatu- 
ated still with the dream of the “ good old time ” when 
only “ gentlemen” were educated, and everybody else 
was “taught to keep his place.” Two or three obscure 
country newspapers are still “fighting it out on that 
line,” and Senator Butler’s letter has been the signal 
for a sort of demonstration from that sort of people 
through the State. This was just what was needed to 
bring to the front that splendid body of men who are 
making the new South Carolina more hopeful than any 
past; men like Dawson, Porter, Courtney, Davis, 
Thompson, Carlisle, and the “ noble women, not a few,” 
who are leading the new educational movement on 
which the future of their State absolutely depends. 
For the past month the Charleston News and Courier, 
the leading journal of the Southern Atlantic coast, has 
blazed with a series of articles which, in force of ex- 
pression, justness of thought, and breadth of outlook, 
have not been excelled by any similar series in the 
country. The war has opened all along the line, and 
the opponents of the education of the masses, white and 
colored, are assailed as enemies of the Commonwealth 
and reactionists. Senator Wade Hampton has written 
an admirable letter, which places him among the fore- 
most of the public men who believe in the education of 
the whole people. South Carolina was always the most 
electric, intense, and intelligent of the Southern States. 
Her progressive class has now anticipated the final ef- 
fort of the reactionary party to obstruct universal edu- 
cation, and has taken the initiative to give it a final 
quietus. We look for the same demonstration in every 
Southern State. The decisive conflict cannot come too 
soop, and can have but one result. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


NOTES, 

— The public press will be represented at Madison in large 
numbers. 

— Hotel rates and other information, covering various 
points of interest, will be published in the next issue of Tux 
JOURNAL. 

— Mr. E. C. Carrigan, of 16 Pemberton Square, Boston, has 
accepted the management of the Press Department of the 


National Educational Association, and will aleo represent the 
Associated Press. This is matter for congratulation, as educa- 
tors are thereby assured that the proceedings, and the voice of 
this great meeting will go forth to the world without suffering 
the annoying mangling so common. Mr. Carrigan was 
associated with the daily press before he entered General But- 
ler’s law office, and, as a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, is alive to the educational questions of 


the day. With judicious assistance from all friends, the luflu- 
ence of this meeting on public opinion, in this critical year of 
elections, may be of immense import for good. The public 
press is heartily ready to codperate. 


THE CALIFORNIA EXCURSION. 


The teachers of America have had no such opportunity for 
visiting the far West as is offered by the excursion connected 
with the National Association at Madison. 

It has been the misfortune of teachers that reduced rates 
and special facilities have been presented in the seasons when 
they could not avail themselves of the offers: hence their appre- 
ciation of the excursion now planned, which was never excelled 
and rarely equaled, of visiting California in July and August, 
by the famous Northern Pacific route. At the close of the 
meeting of the Association, about July 19, the party will leave 
Madison and cross the pine-forest State of Wisconsin, and at 
St. Paul take special train of Pullman palace-cars, in which to 
enjoy the merry social cheer of vacation travel, such as none 
appreciate more than they. 

Minnesota is the Maine of the Northwest, with eight thou- 
sand elegant lakes, grand forests, and far-famed wheat-fields. 
Dakota, across which we pass, is more than four hundred 
miles across, while the Missouri is navigable for more than 
a thousand miles within the territory. The route is through 
the finest ranch-land on the continent. Montana is as far 
across as from Boston to Cleveland, and the route follows the 
valley of the Yellowstone for hundreds of miles. 

If the party desire, arrangements can be made to visit the 
Yellowstone Park. The mountain scenery of Montana is 
among the finest in the country. The Rocky Mountains, with 
their many spurs and detachments, are crossed by a ride of 
three hundred miles. The valleys, cafions, gorges, and moun- 
tain peaks blend all elements of the picturerque, grand, and 
beautiful. 

The trestle-bridges are as wonderful as any in the world, one 
being 866 feet long and 226 feet high. Clarke’s Fork is one of 
the features of special beauty. Idaho, which is crossed in its 
northern section, is wild and grand at this point. In Washing- 
ton Territory we cross the great plain of the Columbia River, 
in which are numerous valleys and basins of interest. Agri- 
culture and cattle-raising are the great industries of this 
territory. 

The scenery of the western part of the territory is inde- 
scribably beautiful. No river in the land beside which a rail- 
road runs is so varied in its grandeur and loveliness as the 
Columbia, which combines royal mountain scenery, strange 
rock formations, exquisite cafion views, and charming water 
effects. At the Great Dalles the entire volume of the river for 
a mile and a half runs through a narrow gorge at places only 
sixty feet wide. Mount Hood is an object of continued inter- 
est. Oregon is so familiar to teachers as a State of fabulous 
wealth and beauty, with forests, streams, and mountains of 
luxurious scenery, that we need not enlarge upon it. 

The Pacific sea voyage from Portland, Oregon, to San Fran- 
cisco is a delightful relief from railroading, and the atmosphere, 
affected by the Kurosiwo, or great ocean-current of the Pacific, 
is a wonderful revelation to one who has never enjoyed its 
balmy influence. This part of the voyage occupies about two 
days, while it is introduced by a sail down the Willamette and 
Columbia rivers. The mountain scenery on this part of the 
ten hours’ sail is remarkably fine. At one time may be seen 
Mt. Hood, 11,025 feet high; Mt. St. Helens, 9,750 feet; Mt. 
Adams, Mt. Jefferson, and Mt. Tacoma or Rainier, the latter 
being 14,444 feet. The beauty of these peaks, as here viewed, 
is in the fact that they are seen from the ocean’s level. The 
praises of the Willamette and Columbia are so universally 
sung by travelers as to need no repetition. 

Upon reaching San Francisco, which we enter by the Golden 
Gate, the only way to see the city and its surroundings in their 
beauty,—California, with all its wonders, is before us, with 
the privilege of viewing the city in its attractiveness, Oakland, 
Berkley, and the other suburbs; of running down to San Joré, 
Santa Clara, Napa Valley, Monterey, etc; while the Yosemite, 
big trees, and Southern California are among the possibilities. 

In returning, one may retrace his outward steps or come 
over the Central Pacific and Union Pacific roads, across the 
matchless Sierras, the Nevada Desert; visiting Salt Lake City 
and Denver, Echo and Weber cs fions, with the ranches of Wyo- 
ming and prairies of Nebraska. In this brief outline I have 
but hinted at the possibiilties of pleasure and instruction in 
this excursion, but each one can fill it out for himself. I have 


at least indicated the route proposed, The expense, so far as 
relates to tickets, will be as follows: From Madison to St. 
Paul and return,$10.50; from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon, 
and return, $100; from Portland to San Francisco and return, 
$40; total, $150.50, This is for those who go from Madison 
and return by the same route. Those who come back by the 
Union Pacific route will pay $5 00 extra to Council Bluffs; and 
if they wish to return to Madison, from which point the excur- 
sion tickets are good East, it will be $7.00;more,—i.je., from 
Madison, out one way and back the other, will be $162 60. 
Pullman cars, meals and board, will usually be at a discount 
from the regular rate, but it is impracticable to name any 
round sum for the entire trip. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A New Index Rerum. For Students and Professional Men. 
By we Miner, Ann Arbor, Mich. Price, $3.25; half 
ze, $1.75. 


This important book is so arranged as to minimize the labor 
of indexing and classifying all indexed subjects; and is inval- 
uable to students, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors, 
teachers, scientists, and all other brain-workers. It preserves 
a ready reference to all that is valuable in their reading. It 
arranges in one place all related references, so that when con- 
sulted it brings to mind all of one’s reading upon that subject, 
and thereby secures a fullness of information otherwise impos- 
sible. It provides against the large lapses of memory inevit- 
able to all brain-workers. It keeps the fund of one’s know!l- 
edge u constantly accumulating one, as no valuable fact or 
thought can pass beyond his power of recall. It gives the stu- 
dent a chance to apply to his reading the serviceable habit of 
review. If it be his practice, whenever he discovers his re- 
membrance of indexed subjects fading, to re-read these refer- 
ences, he will in time acquire an available wealth of important 
knowledge unattainable in any other way. The act of index- 
ing prolongs the attention, and tends to increase the grasp of 
the memory on the subjects indexed; and the fruitful law of 
association is obeyed, when the references are grouped together 
where they will be frequently consulted, and consulted in their 
entirety. The use of the Index is almost as valauble in ac- 
quiring knowledge, as it is in giving the power to recall it. 
The special advantages of this Index Rerum are: It saves 
usually half the labor, the most important point to busy men. 
It arranges the subdivisions of subjects, so as to greatly in- 
crease the value of the book. Its grouping and paragraphing 
of related items. Its flexibility of arrangements for varying 
wants. The facility of reference to all its matter. 


Practical Essays. By Alexander Bain, Emeritus“ professor 
of Logic in the University of Aberbeen. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This valuable book contains a compilation of articles from 
the English reviews. The distinguished author, professor of 
Logic in Aberdeen University, has a close-reasoning and acute 
mind, and his writings contain solid thought. The articles are 
nine in number: Common Errors of the Mind and Errors 
of Suppressed Correlatives“ are applications of the laws of mind 
to prevailing errors; Civil Service Examinations and The 
Classical Controversy’ have an educational bearing; Meta- 
physics and Debating Societies’ considers the range of these 
adjancts; ‘‘ The University Ideal holds that the ideal is 
something more than professional teaching; ‘‘ The Art of 
Study is devoted to self-study by means of books; Religious 
Tests and Subscriptions’’ contends for the extension of liberty 
of thought; The Procedure of Deliberative Bodles favors 
limiting speaking and resorting to printing of arguments. 


A Palace-Prison; or, the Past and the Present. A novel. 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 16mo; cloth, $1 00. 


This is certainly a peculiar book, and a strong one; peculiar, 
in that its action, while passed in the very midst of our most 
civilized communities, is so strange and unfamiliar; strong, 
not so much in any force of literary expression as is intense 
vital force and evident truthfulness. The author very frankly 
says in the preface: In these days, when fact is so often 
wrought into fiction, it may be no recommendation of a story 
to say that itis à true one. Nevertheless, such is a prefatory 
statement concerning A Palace-Prison. If any reader’s 
sympathy is attracted to the lovely girl whose misadventures 
are here related, it certainly will not be lessened by the fact 
that she did, and does, exist. If incredulity is aroused by any 
of the seemingly incredible incidents of the narrative, the an- 
ewer must be that they are facts, within the author's personal 
knowledge; the names and the groupings of incident being the 
sole imaginative portion.“ 


Great Composers. By Hezckish Butterworth. Illustrated 
from portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


In this little volume are condensed the main facts in the 
history of music from the time of Jubal, ‘‘ The father of such 
as handle the harp and organ,“ down to the present day 
More attention Is paid to the modern composers, beginning 
with Handel, and including Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, and Rossini. Two separate chap- 
ters are devoted to The Hymn-Writers of the Past and 
“The Hymn-writers of To-day.“ To those interested in mu- 
sic, and especially classical music, this tasteful volume will be 
entertaining and instructive. 


Summer: Prom the Journal of Henry D, Thoreau. Edited 
by H. G. O. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
This attractive book contains a second series of selections 

from his private record, and is a counterpart to arly Spring 

in Massachusetts. The design has been to carry out a hint of 

Thoreau himself,—to make “‘a book of the season, each page 

of which should be written in its own season and out-of-doors 

or in its own locality, wherever it may be.“ The selections 

begin with June 1, 1852, and terminate with July 10, 1860 

The beautiful procession of nature’s development is keenly 

recognized and happily mentioned, and in sententions, and 

often delicately expressed phrase, we have the fitting comment 
on all the wonderful operations going on about him. It isa 
delightful interpretation of nature, and botanists, naturalists, 
all who love out-door scenes and charms, will be refreshed or 
stimulated by the perusal of the writer’s notes. A map of 


Concord in 1852 is given to show the localities mentioned, and 
a fall index adds value to the very handsome volume. 


There Was Once a Man. A Story. By Orpheus C. Kerr. 
530 pp., 16 mo. IIlustrated. [Our Continent Library, No. 
6] New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.50. 


This is an original and thoroughly characteristic novel, and 
the well-known authorship ought to make it attractive. The 
name of the work is suggestively quaint. The book opens with 
strong dramatic effect, in the metropolitan society of the pa- 
trician old knickerbockers, sixty years ago; and, after a roman- 
tic prelude, both surprises and keenly freshens the reader by 
transferring characters and action to one of the most fasci- 
nating tropical paradises of the Orient. Here the web of the 
story becomes Internatlonal, —the best American and En- 
glish social types coming together in a series of scenes and ad- 
ventures as picturesque and animated as they are unhackneyed. 
Kerr is rather a keen satirist, who uses wit as a means of giving 
greater force and wider currency to thoughts of weight nnd 
value. This new book is a striking, ingenious, unhackneyed, 
and peculiarly “‘taking’”’ story and study. It is full of clear 
thought and warm feeling; it contains numerous happy 
surprises and humorous touches of the Orpheus C. Kerr of old, 
and cannot fail of a popular welcome. 


The Eclectic Physiology. For use in schools. By Eli F. 
Brown, M.D. Price, 60 cents. Cincinnati and New York: 
Van Anterp, Bragg & Co. 

This is an excellent, concisely written treatise upon the 
human body, prepared with special adaptation to its use in 
schools. The topics are well arranged, and each subject is pre- 
sented methodically. First the great organs of the body, their 
structure and use of parts, followed by the hygienic relations 
of each. Special attention is given to the effects of narcotics 
and stimulants on the body and mind. The character of alco- 
holic beverages, tobacco, opium, etc., are fully explained. It 
is a thin book of about 180 pages, including an excellent index, 
notes, glossary, ete. With such a plain, didactic guide as this 
book ie, a skillfal teacher can present to all, the important con- 
siderations of physiology and hygiene in one school term. 


Outlines of Sentence Making. A brief course in compo- 
sition. By C. W. Bardeen, author of A Complete System of 
Rhetoric, ete. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This excellent manual is divided into two parts. Part I., 
Sentence-making, is presented in a very sensible way. The 
simple sentence is described as the basis of composition and 
the foundation of complex and compound sentences, which are 
explained and illustrated with great clearness. Part II. is de- 
voted to punctuation, a matter greatly neglected in the schools. 
Mr. Bardeen has made this portion of the book especially com- 
plete, and by a profusion of apt illustrations shows the appli- 
cation of absolute rules and also guides the learner to the 
proper use of rules dependent upon judgment. It is an ex- 
— suggestive treatise, and deserves a wide use in 
schoo 


Historical Wonder-Book. A Library of Standard History. 
With illastration. New York: John B. Alden. Price, $2 50. 


This book is a marvel of cheapness, and contains in itself a 
library of English history. It is beautifully illustrated, and 
contains unabridged: ‘*‘ Green’s Larger History of the English 
People:; ‘* Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution ;” 
“* Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ‘‘Schiller’s 
History of the Thirty Years’ War.“ The price is only $2 50, 
which makes it the cheapest well-made historical volume ever 
published in this country. It has very complete and valuable 
indexes to each of the four works; heavy paper is used, and 
the printing is superior in quality. Nearly a hundred illustra- 
tions by famous artists, have been added to the original edi- 
tions. The binding is so unique, striking, and appropriate as 
to be considered almost an inspiration. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— The next number of The Andover Review will con- 
tain a letter from Bishop Bryennios with reference to the trans- 
lation of The Lives and Teachings of the Disciples. 


— Mr. F. M. Crawford’s story, A Roman Singer, regarded 
by good judges as decidedly his best work in fiction, is meeting 
with the success it deserves, The first edition of 12,500 copies 
is nearly exhausted. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish it. 


—“ The Fruits of Manual Training“ will be described in the 
July Popular Science Monthly, by Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
who if anyone, is entitled by his experience in this branch of 
education to speak with authority. 

— Fank & Wagnalls, New York, announce for publication 
in June and July two new and important books, Brahmo- 
lam and“ Hindu Philosophy Popularly Expounded,” by the 
very learned high easte Hindu, Ram Chendre Bose.” * 

— Messrs. Lord & Thomas, advertising agents, Chicago, 
have just issued a very convevient metallic rule for advertising 
space. It is made of brass, half cylindrical in form, beautifully 
enameled, and is a combination of three requisites to every 
one interested in advertising, viz., inch measure, nonpareil 
and agate measures. It will be sent toany address for 10 cents. 

— In Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer’s series on Recent 
Architecture in America,“ now running in The Century, the 
July number will treat of some of our public buildings, accom- 
panied by several illustrations of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the Newport Casino, the Short Hills Music Hall, etc. 

— Cassell & Co., New York, have just published Daydawn 
in Dark Places; or, Wanderings and Work in Bechwanaland, 
South Africa, by the Rev. John Mackenzie, tutor of Moffat 


and Arminius Vanbery: His Life and Adventures, written 
by himeelf. A narrative of travels and adventures in Asia and 
Europe. Embellished with portrait and fourteen full-page 
illustrations. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphis, have now ready 
Rapid Ramblings in Europe, by Col. W. C. Faulkner, the 
well-known author and politician ; Vacation Cruising in the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, by Dr. J. S. Rothrock, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania; A 
Sketch Book of the American Episcopate, by the Rev. 
H. G. Battersen, D. D.; and Quicksands, Mrs. A. L. Wister’s 
translation of Adolphe Streckfuss’s novel, Cliffs of Fortune. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have prepared and pub- 
lished Arithmetical Aids, consisting of counters, materials 
for keeping store, and a very suggestive pamphlet containing 
explanations and valuable hints in regard to arithmetical di- 
versions. Price, 20 cents; by mail, 30 cents. In this box of 
Aids to Arithmetic are neat counters which will be found 
especially useful in the earlier portions of arithmetic when 
the pupil is gaining his first ideas of numbers and of their sim- 
ple relations. They will also be found of great value in intro- 
ducing a pupil to written Arithmetic. Counters should be 
regarded, however, merely as stepping-stones to something 
higher, and their general use should be dispensed with just as 
soon as the pupil’s mind has gained strength enough to solve 
problems understandingly without them. We strongly recom- 
mend that arithmetical diversions, like methods of keeping 
store, be resorted to in and out of school. We have known 
‘stupid’? pupils to gain their first mathematical inspirations 
from a game, and this, too, after their cases had been consid- 
ered hopeless both by themselves and by their teachers, 

— The Entailed Hat; or, Patty Cannon's Times, is a 
romance by George Alfred Townsend (“ Gath’’), published by 
Harper Brothers, New York, price $1.50. We have read noth- 
ing this season in this department of literature, that is more 
strongly dramatic and original in style. It is a sort of second 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Vesta Custis and Rhoda test the power 
of the author in drawing feminine characters, and he has more 
than met the demands made upon him. They stand out from 
the pages like flesh-and-blood creatures. Equally successful is 
the delineation of Patty Cannon and the life of the negro kid- 
napper. The story moves rapidly, and the unflagging interest 
of the reader is maintained almost to the end. 

Harper Brothers have also published The Remarkable 
History of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart., formerly known 
as “Tommy Upmore,” Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s later novel, is 
the story of the adventures of a young man who possessed the 
rare qualification of knowing howto fly. The narrative is 
quaiutly given, the scene being laid in England in the early 
part of the present century. 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York, have published No. 11 of the popular Standerd Library 
Series for 1884, “Chinese” Gordon, by Archibald Forbes ; 
price, in paper, 15 cents; cloth, 75 cents. No man of our times 
whose life furnishes better material for an inspiring, instructive, 
and permanently valuable biography, than that furnished by 
„Chinese Gordon's. And it is doubtful if any man living is 
better fitted to measure his exploits, appreciate the difficulties 
he has encountered, and the wide-reaching results of his fasci- 
nating career, than is the famous war-correspondent who has 
given us this narrative. It isa book that needs no advertising. 
Noone can afford to miss it. The recent events in the Soudan, 
though of especial interest just now, form but one of many 
heroic episodes in the life of this daring man of action, who, 
amid all his seemingly miraculous achievements, has retained 
the modesty of a school-girl and the sincere piety of a saint 
of old. This account follows him down to his recent entry 
into Khartoum. It is written in a clear, lively manner, and 
in rare good taste. . 

— Frederick Ruen zler, instructor of German at the Young 
Ladies High School, Reading, Penn., is the author and pub- 
lisher of a German Manual,—a new method for acquiring a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the German Language. 
It is arranged in parts: Part I., 69 pages, price 50 cents, 
Part IL, price 75 cents; Part III. is now in the press. The 
three parts will be issued in one volume to teachers, for 80 
cents. Address the author at Reading, Penn. The manual is 
intended for beginners in German, and is strongly commended 
by teachers for naturalness and simplicity,and a happy combina- 
tion of theory and practice. In the first part, the three verbs: 
“Sein, Haben, Werden,“ have been made the foundation; on 
and around which all the other parts of speech have been clus- 
tered, with needed clear and simple explanations as are de- 
manded for the purposes of enabling the pupil to form sen- 
tences. The second part treats, with similar arrangement, of 
the regular and auxiliary verbs, interwoven with exhaustive 
information of the formation and derivation of words, and of 
the peculiarities in their declension, conjugation, or other 
changes incident to the part of speech in the German language. 


While in the first part the exercises consist of short sentences 
formed with a view of developing the conversational power of 
the pupil, there have been added in the second part short 
pieces of reading-matter, carefully selected from the works of 
good German authors. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Arithmetical Aids ; 20 cents. Boston: Houghton, Miffiln & Co. 
ant yg the Neighbor ; by Charles F. Dole. Boston: Unita- 
. 8. ety. 
The Crime of — Vane; by J. 8. of Dale... Stories by American 
authors, IV. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
a Con ; by Charles A, Durfeo, New Tork John B. 


Famous American Fortunes: Laura C. Holloway; $3.50, Philadel- 


Institution, Kuruman, with nearly oue hundred illustrations; 


phia: Bradley & Co. 
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June 19, 1884. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, Taomas Tasu, Portland, Me. 

— The examination of the Castine Normal School occurred 
June 5. There was a full attendance of the trustees. An elo- 
quent address was given in the evening by Rev. A. W. Moore, 
of Lynn, Mass., on“ Fixed and Progressive Ideals.“ The 
graduation class numbers 19. 

— Many of the village and city schools of Maine close June 
20, and the rest the 27th. The season has been favorable for 
successful study. Longer summer vacations than usual are 
provided for in most of these schools. In many of the rural 
towns the old-time ‘summer school is kept ten or twelve 
weeks in mid-summer, 

— The second decennial anniversary exercises of the North- 
ern State Normal School, Farmington, opened June 11, with 
examination of under classes; 23 graduated. 

— Extensive preparations are already being made at Bruns- 
wick for the approaching commencement, which occurs early 
in Juiy. The proceedings promise to be of an unusually in- 
teresting character, and a large number of the alumni and 
friends of the college from different sections of the country 
are expected to be present. 

— Prof. Woodbury, principal of the Eastern Normal School, 
started for the West on the 9th, where he will spend a few 
weeks for rest and 7 His health having failed so 
much, the trustees will release him from teaching a part of 
the coming year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The annual commencement of the Conference Sem. and 
Female Coll. at Tilton, began June 15 and closed on the Wed- 
nesday following, when the meeting of alumni, the exercises 
of the graduating class and the concert occurred. This school 
is in a prosperous condition under the skillful management of 
Prest. Quimby. 

— Dartmouth Coll. restored the editors of The Dartmouth 
to their places in the graduating class, but, we learn at time 
of writing, have again indefinitely suspended them. The presi- 
dent of Cornell Univ. has recently announced that no case of 
discipline has occurred in that college during the year that any 
college faculty would care to notice. How is it? Have only 
the saints gathered at Cornell, and have all the sinners found 
their way to Dartmouth ? Or is the difference to be found in 
the management of the two institutions ? 

— New Hampton Institution, Prof. A. B. Meservey, principal, 
will hold its commencement exercises during the week com- 
mencing June 22. Baccalaureate sermon by the Principal; ser- 
mon before the Christian Assoc. by Rev. C. H. Kimball; Lect- 
ure by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, on The Coming Man;”’ 
graduating exercises on the 26th inst. Prof. Meservey has 
met with great success in this institution. 


VERMONT. 
— Brigham Acad., Bakersfield, was founded by the endow- 
ment of Peter Bent Brigham of Boston in 1877. The school 
was first opened in the fall of 1879; F. L. Irish, principal. The 


present principal is O. 8. Johnson, who has been at the head 
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— 


of the academy since 1889. The educational fund amounts to 
$30,000, the income of which is expended upon the school. 
Resident pupils have tuition free. Five scholarships in the 
Univ. of Vermont have been endowed by Mrs. Sarah B. J acobs, 
of Boston, for the benefit of graduates of the academy. Non- 
resident pupils paid $425 for tuition last year. The average 
number of students for the past three terms was 87. Of 103 
students enrolled at the beginning of the winter term, 100 were 
present at the close, 

— Lyndon Acad. and graded school closed its school-year 
June 6 with literary exercises, award of prizes, and announce- 
ment of pupils promoted to higher grades. The board of teach- 
ers have been elected for another year, this being Prin. Waters’ 
fourth election to the position. 

— Vermont Acad. is located at Saxton’s River in the town 
of Rockingham. The school is under the patronage of the 
Baptists of the State, although it yearly receives numerous 
students of other religious preferences. It has an endowment 
of $100,000, the income of which is applied exclusively to 
the payment of teachers’ salaries. The academy recently re- 
ceived a gift of $12,000 from Messrs. Levi K Fuller and Julius 
J. Estey of Brattleboro’, and Lawrence Barnes of Burlington. 
During the past year a commodious hall has been built, de- 
signed for military drill and gymnastics. The institution has 
six scholarships of $1,000 each. The number of students in 
attendance last year was 175. The next graduatiog class num- 
bers 20. The school was founded in 1876; Horace M. Willard 
is principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Berkeley School is the name of a new private 
school to be established in the Young Men’s Christian Assoc. 
Building, at the corner of Boylston and Berkeley streets, by 
Messrs. James B. Taylor, Edwin de Merritte and Walter C. 
Hagar, formerly teachers at Chauncy Hall. 

At the last meeting of the City School Board, resignations 
were received from D. C. Brown, master of the Bowdoin 
School, and J. W. Webster, master of the Hancock School. 
A resolution of thanks to Mr. Brown, in view of his service of 
35 years, was The following persons were elected to 
fill vacancies; D. A. Hamlin to Bowdoin School; Lewis H. 
Dutton, Hancock School. It was further ordered that the va- 
cation of the public schools be continued this year until Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, instead of to the first Monday in September, as 
fixed by the regulations. An order was also offered and re- 
ferred to the Com. on Rules, providing that no person shall be 
eligible for election as master, after the end of this school year, 
who is 70 years of age or upward. A member offered a sub- 
stitute, which was also referred, making the restriction to be 
68 years or upwards. 

— Under the management of Prin. Frederick T. Farnsworth, 
Bristol Acad. of Taunton isin a more prosperous condition 
than for a third of a century. During the four years of his 
administration it has paid off a debt of over fifteen hundred 
dollars, and increased the attendance 100 per cent., notwith- 
standing it is supported principally by tuitions, and is in com- 
petition with a good free public high school. 

— At Mt. Holyoke Sem. Prof. Wm. H. Goodyear, of New 
York, has just finished a most interesting and valuable course 
of lectures on the History and Philosophy of Art. Prof. G. 


to the art-pupils of Cooper Inst. The azulversary address at 


Mt. Holyoke will be given by Dr. J. H. Vincent, June 26. 

— The State Agri. Coll., at Amherst, now furnishes oppor- 
tunity for a thorough course to all who do not wish to acquire 
Greek. To enter the freshman class one must be fifteen years 
of age and pass examination in English grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra through simple equations, and the histo 
of the United States. o course of study in our Englis 
high schools prepares for admission. Examinations for ad- 
mission will occur Tuesday, June 24, and Sept. 9, at the col- 
lege. The State provides for two scholarships annually, in 
each senatorial district. A scholarship entitles the holder to 
free tuition. Anyone eye he scholarship should make early 
application to the senator of the district in which he resides. 

— Newton has adopted the no-recess plan. Supt. Kimball 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— A large and brilliant audience of brave men and fair 
women” attended the morning exercises of class day at 
a Univ. in Sayles Memorial Hall on the morning of the 

net. 

— The annual examination and exhibition of the Univ. 
Grammar School, Messrs. Merrick and Emory Lyon, principals, 
took place Thursday, in the presence of a large number af in- 
terested patrons and friends. It was evident to all present 
that this celebrated school has not only fully sustained the 
superior excellence and vigor of its youth, but has also super- 
added to it the accumulated wisdom of age. 

— The graduating exercises of Mowry & Goff’s English and 
Classical School, held the same day at Music Hall, were also 
largely attended by the friends of the school. It is needless to 
say that all the exercises bore unmistakable evidence of the 
thorough work for which this school is now famous. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRuNon, New Haven, Conn, 

— The Normal School, under Prof, Carroll, is doing excel- 
lent work. All the teachers show a skill in guidance, and 
an enthusiasm in their several departments, which must serve 
as an inspiration to the pupils, new and attractive feature 
of the school is the“ Training Dept.,“ where Miss Page and 
Miss Luddington daily illustrate, with 70 primary scholars, 
the appliances and methods employed in the best schools of 
the day. The seniors and juniors devote a great deal of time 
to teaching and observing in these model schools, and are mu- 
tually criticised under the guidance of the teachers. This work 
is stimulating and beneficial in the highest degree. Every 
teacher in the State would derive great benefit from a day 
— here in observation of the thorough methods of instruc- 

on. 

— The spring term of the Normal School closes June 27, 
and fall term begins Sept. 1. Examinations for entrance will 
be held as follows: Tuesday, July 1, at office of Sec. Hine, In 
the capitol, Hartford ; Wednesday, July 2, Winsted, Stafford, 
Putnam, Waterbury New Haven, at high school; Tuesday, 
J * Ae Norwich, Middletown, South Norwalk; Thursday, Jul 
10, New Milford, New London, Danbury, Willimantic. Exami- 
nations will begin at 9 30. 

— Mr. Beach’s classical and English School is soon to be 


is connected with the Metropolitan Museum, and also lectures 


removed from Windsor Locks to the healthy hills of Norfolk. 


JUST READY: 


WALKER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By Franots A. Waker, Prest. Mass. Institute of Technology; Author of “ The 
Wages Question,” “ Money,” “ Money, Trade, and Industry,” ete. 


12mo; 402 pages; price, $1.50. A specimen copy sent postpaid to any teacher, 
for examination, with view to introduction, upon receipt of 75 cents. 


The above work has been prepared with the object in view of presenting a 
text-book suited to High Schools and Academies, and to Colleges where but one 
term, perhaps, can be given to the study. The larger treatise in the same (Amer- 
ican Science) Series is already adopted in such institutions as Amherst College; 
Wesleyan University; Bowdoin College; Rutgers College; Pennsylvania College; 
Haverford College; University of California; Ripon College; University of Wis- 


HENRY HOLT & Co., New York. 


consin; Oberlin College, &c., &. 
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of the 4 years’ course of a 
a situation as teacher o 


A NORMAL CRADUATE 


Normal 


years of successful experience, and just been rediected. 
Address SCIENCE,” 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED! Quich. To sell the 


School desires 


Has had several 


Briefer Course. 


tuition, $175 a year. 
Hrin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course forwomen. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. 
Address Miss 


NEXT PRESIDENT 


ce Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaion statistics, steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &., Ko. 550 pages, Send 40c. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the field. 
Rely on a reliable house, We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 


Board and 


Taught b 


SUMMER ELOCUTION CLASS, 


WALTER K. Fonks, author of “ Zilocution 
Simplified.”’ during July, 1884, at Boston School of Elo- 
cution, 147 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


tee the best book and earliest issued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal St, Boston. 


advantages for Bachelors of Art. 
ers, Speakers, and Readers. 


DEPT, OF ORATORY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


Work of the discontiaued University School of Oratory 
continued on a higher plane of requirement. Special 
Courses for 
Address 8. 8. CurBy, 
Ph. D., Freeman Pl., Beacon St., Boston. 


Circular free. ADIES the HITE OUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind i Never pub’d 
NEW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 


2 tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White Rouse, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulers, with full particulars, to 


‘each- 
4744 


THE PERFEGT TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHT 


7 East 14th St., New York. 


Normal Class for Kindergartners. 
The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 9 
1884, For particulars apply to Mas. 8. HARRIS an 
Miss F. SOHWEDLER, care J. W. Schermerhorn & 


BRADLEY & CO. 


PHILAD’A. 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 


Co., 
4741 


TERRE HAUTE, 


EEN MONTHS. | 
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ROS 
Polytechnic Institute, 


A School of Engineering; Manufacturing Machine 
xaminations June 26 and Sept. 16. 
Address Prest. CHAS. O. THOMP 


or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new medical work by M. B. FLETCHER, M.D., en- 
titled . Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
IND. 


81 KILBY Sr., Boston, Mass. 


N. 
Send six cents for tage, and 


$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
receive free a costly box of goods 


WILSON BROTHERS, 
461 tf 
A P R IZ ® which will help all, of either sex, 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design. 


FIVE SIZES, RULED o PLAIN. 


e Prices from three [3] to fifteen 
ists (15) cents: within the reach of 
every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co. 


NEW YORK. 


— — BTATIONNRY AMD PAPER Company, 


Comfort, Health, Enjoyment. 


TEACHERS and others who need Pure Ocean Air 
and Rest, and who prefer to avoid fashionable and ex- 
travagant hotels, — seeking the maximum of comfort 
for the minimum of price,—should address the Propri- 
etors of the two Hotels named below for terms, infor- 
mation, etc., before making arrangements for their 


summer vacation. 

M. A. DURFEE R. F. RA 

32 Neptune, Narragansett Hotel, 
Bock ISLAND, R. I. 


WANTED: 
A male teacher of Gymnastics and Physical Train- 
ing, — a man able to handle large classes of young chil- 
dren, and also one who could interest boys and young 
men and young ladies ; a man of experience and fruit- 
ful resources for interes ing pupils. Salary from $1,500 


for the right man. Apply at once to 
rig HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Burean, 
St., Boston. 
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er N. K. 

6 Hawley 

WANTED. 

ristian man to teach piano organ an 
boys? Boarding School in New England. 4 good 
opening for the right candidate. Also, in the same 
ORCUTE, 
Mi N. F. eau 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 4572 


WANTED, 
TEACHERS to sell our publications during vacation. 
Good guarantee and permanent position to all who are 
successful. Every agent who shows ability for the bust- 
ness is promoted to a County and State Agency. 
CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
474b 822 Broadway. New York. 


ANTED for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGA 


By Col. Tuos. W. Kxox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. Author- 


tic, I n Cc lete, the Best and Cheapest. 
es pases 01,50, lis like wildfire. 50 per cent. to Agents, 


500 $1.50, 
tilt . Send for Circu Extra Terms, ete., to 
“ARTFORD PUBLISHING CO. Hartford, Conn. 


A SPECIAL AGENT WANTED, 


at each of the Summer Schools and educational gather 
ings this season, to introduce and receive sabscriptions 
to our new Magazine in the French and German Lan- 
guages. An excellent opportunity to pay vacation 
expenses. Address the publishers, 
THE FOREIGN ELECTIC CO., 

P. O. Lock Box 1800, Philadelphia, 
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EXCURSIONS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


A peculiar feature of the sessions of the American Institute, 
tn be held at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, beginning Mon- 
day evening, July 7, is in the fact that the excursions are to 
be conducted by gentlemen who may be considered as experts 
in the matters of interest to be seen, and who will take pains 
to make them instructive as well as entertaining. The excel- 
lent steamer “‘ Monohausett’’ is virtually placed at the dis- 
posal of the Institute for excursion purposes, and it will make 
daily trips to points of interest. 

Gayhead, where the ill-fated “City of Columbus“ lies 
**docked in sand,“ will be visited on Tuesday afternoon, July 
8. Itis but fifteen or twenty miles from Cottage City, and 
has been for many years famous for its clay cliffs of many 
colors, absolutely unlike any promontory elsewhere. Prof. W. 
B. Dwight, of Vassar College, will explain the scientific feat- 
ures of this remarkabie spot. Here is one of the finest light- 
houses in the world, with a light perhaps unequaled on the 
Atlantic coast. Here, too, are the descendants of the remark- 
able tribe of Indians, Christianized two and a quarter centuries 
ago by the devoted Mayhews. Strange legends of devils and 
giants, whose exploits are still suggested hy the names Devil’s 
Den, Devil's Bridge, etc., linger around this romantic spot. 
The least imaginative visiter will enjoy the vast panorama 
from the summit of the headland. Hon. Richard L. Pease, of 
Edgartown, who is perhaps of all men the best versed in the 
mythical and authentic history of the island, will accompany 
the tourists. 

Ou Wednesday, July 9, an excursion will visit Nantucket, 


escorted by Mr. L. L. Dame, principal of the Medford High 
School, and probably also by Mr. Alfred Bunker, of Boston, 
both old residents of the beautiful island, and both enthusiasts 
in its praise. As the home of the ancestors of Benjamin 
Franklin, of Secretary Folger, of Maria Mitchell, of Charles 
O'Conor, and other eminent persons, Nantucket is full of in- 
teresting relics and memories; while its scientific interest to 
the lover of natural history is hardly to be surpassed. 

On Thursday, July 10, a large party will go by steamer or 
by rail, or both, to Katama (meaning the lovely) and to South 
Beach. Usually the visitor at South Beach finds.a grand 
ocean surf rolling in for miles along the shore; and if the wind 
is southerly, the waves sometimes are fifteen or twenty feet in 
height, their roar being distinctly heard across the island at 
Cottage City, eight miles distant. A stroll along this beach in 
fair weather is always delightful, and the lover of marine zo- 
ology and botany is well rewarded. At Katama, the finest 
clams are found, and it is hoped that at least 1,000 friends of 
education ”’ and of clams will sit down to a eclam-bake and 
chowder,”’ presided over by the prince of good fellows,” ex- 
Prest. G A. Walton. 

Such of the Institute people as wish to see the ships, appar- 
atus, and processes now used in whaliog, or in the United 
States deep-sea soundings and explorations, or the marvels of 
manufacturing machinery, will have opportunity for the most 
instractive object-lessons, at New Bedford and Woods Holl, 
where the shipping, the headquarters of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission, and the celebrated Wamsutta Cotton Mills, will be 
open for their inspection. Mr. Charles P. Ragg, priucipal of 
the New Bedford High School, and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, will act as ‘‘ guide, ph'loso- 
pher, and friend” to these tourists on Friday, July 11, the 
day after the close of the great meetings. 

On the same day, led by Supt T. D. Adams, of Plymouth, 
Mass, will leave Cottage City by boat, and sail for Plymouth. 
We need not say that is a spot to be visited by every friend of 
education, every lover of religion, every admirer of the loftiest 


heroism, in fine every pstriotic American. Every one should 
see that granite statue of Faith, the largest in the world, enter 
Pilgrim Hall, and study those innumerable mementos and 
relics of the Mayflower,” of Bradford, and Carver, and Miles 
Standish, and John Alden, and Priscilla the Puritan 
Maden I visit Forefathers’ Rock; and climb the Burial 
Hill“ of the heroes and martys, where 
„ The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest, 
When summer’s throned on high, 
And the world’s warm breast is in verdure drest, 
Go, stand on the bill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast, 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on spot last.“ 
Iv our next issue we may have something to say of other 
excursions of the Institute, and of the cost of each. 
Those who wish complete information should send for cir- 
culars to the secretary, Mr. R. C. Metcalf, supervisor of the 
Boston schools. 


RemMovAL.—TheN. E. Agency of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co, New York, has removed from 35 Bromfield Street, Bos- 
ton, to 50 Bromfield Street, where they have quarters much 
more accessible, and in every respect much more desirable for 
their vast New England business. Harrison Hume, Esq, 
their general New-England agent, will gladly welcome to bis 
new quarters, school officers, teachers, and all friends of edu- 
cation who desire to examine the unexcelled list of school and 
college text-books published by this great house. We can as- 
sure our educational friends that there is no place in Boston 
where they can spend an hour more profitably and pleasantly 
than in the genial society of Mr. Hume and his associates at 
50 Bromfield Street. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


NEW NEW BDITIONS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Standard and Miscellaneous 


Publications. 


Popular Poets. 


The Only Complete Line of Poets Pub- 
lished in this Country. 


Crowell’s Red Line Poets. 


Gilt edges, red-line borders, illustrated, and bound in 
beautiful designs. We add this year to the series the 
following volumes, viz. : 


Lay of the Last Min- Lalla Rookh, 
strel, Anna Shipton, Poems, 

Dante G. Rossett!, Marmion, Surf and Wave, 

Swinburne, Miss Muloch, Irish Melodies. 


The designs for the covers are new and especially at- 
tractive, and in keeping with the superior quality of 


Red Letter 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. Dickens’ Werks. 18 * 
Lllustrated rioliday Edition. Royal 8vo, with 16 | Thackeray’s Works, 00 
full page Iilustratio: drawn expressly for this teorge Eliot Works, 8 8.00 
work, by Taylor, Schell, St. John Harper, and Lord Lyiton’- Works, 14 vols . 100 0 WELL 8 
others. Engraved by George T. Andrew. Ele- | Cooper's Sea Tales. 5 vols... . 5.00 7 
tly printed aud bound ; cloth, gilt edge ..... $4.50 Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales. 5 vols. 56.00 
Tree calf and (ull 9.00 Hawthorne’s Works (Wiobe bution). 6 vols. 10 00 
Allo the above in new and uniform Binding. . 14 
WALTON’S ANGLER. Goethe's Complete Works. vols Favorite Illustrated Edition 
astra ambridge Kdition. 10 vols, g 
— — — 2.00 Charles Lamb’s Works, 3 376 
| Dispaell’s Norks. ¢ Vols........ S3 Z 80 
LITTLE ARTAUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. — — 
Lady C ‘ man’s Works. VOB 12. 
By y Calicott, 36 Illustrations. I2mo........1.25 Waverley Novels. 12 12,00 With original designs by GARRETT, Sr. JOHN, HAR- 


WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 
Rea 


PER, HASSAM, SHELTON, SHEPPARD, SCHELL, TayY- 


paper, press work, and binding, which have made this 
series so popular with the trade and general public that 
* CROWELL’S Rep LINE PokTS”’ are acknowledged by 
all dealers to be far superior to any other line m the 
market. The following now comprise the list: 


By “ Faye Huntington.“ 12mo0..........-.++ Line, vo dition, with 72 fall page illustra- LOR, and other eminent artists. ENGRAVED BY GEO, Anna Shipton 


CEOIL’S SUMMER. bone, the text of the UGldte Edition.) T. ANDRKW. Printed on Fine Callendered paper, and| *Aurora Leigh, Macaulay, 
By E. B. Hollis. 1206. . 1.48 bound in attractive style for holiday gifts, $2.50 per Arg. Browning, Marmion, 
l A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS. Robert Browning, nen Meredith, 
BOYS. 72 by 2 Stoddard. volume. 1 
A. J. Symington. Introduction L. most reliable aud valuable work ot reference ccess attend yron s Muloc 
Abboit, D. 4 — with Index of Authorr, Chronological Dates, and Campbell, *Moore, 
Concordance Index to every passage in the vol. last season has induced us to add Twelve Volumes to Chaucer, "Odyssey, 
BY JACOB ABBOTT, — — gvo, 780 pages. 2.50 the series this year, making twenty in all, in uniform 22 0 Ossian, 
J NG. one n st series 
Abbott's American Histories for Youth. Collected and edited by Charlotte F. Bates, with 70 low a price opener A. Fee, 
S vols. Illustrated by Darley, Herrick, Chapin, 16 fall-psge illustrations, and steel portrait of ryden, *Proctor, 
and others. 12mo........ 10.00 Royal 8vo, cloth 1. — The List now stands as follows: Red Letter Poems, 
The Rollo Books, 14 vols. Tllustrated. 16mo..14.00| “ Miss Bates is Known as the best complier in te joethe’s Faust, 
The author of the Rollo Books is well knowu country.“ G. WHITTIER. * — of Sake, — — 
i wherevrr the English language is spoken, and FOSTER’S CYCLOP EDIAS OF ILLUSTRATIOV Mrs. Brown ng, Jay of the Last Minstrel, *Goldsmith, *Scott 
his books have become standard classics in the Heese. 06 let and Robert Browning, Marmion, *Hemans, “Shakespeare 
q domain of children’s literature It is a part of 2d Series 1 500 (4elections, ) Herbert, Shelley 
q every child's education to become familiar with Sheep. Byron Hood, Spenser, 
; 1 More than 30, 00 vols. of this series have been sold.| Burns, Owen Meredith 11 *Swinburne 
1 The Jonas Books. 6 vols. Ilias. i6mo........ 600 SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Dante Milton A — no — and Wave, 
The Lacy Books. 6 vols. Illus. 16mo.......... 600) Witn Maps aod iliustraions. 8 vols., cloth.......2.00 Favorite Poems. Lalla Rookh Keats, Thomeon, 
= 4 16mo. 8.00 THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. Pause, — — the Lake, Philosophy, . 
uno Stories. 4 vols. i6mo. Illus.......... 00; Py Jameson, Feusset, aud Brown. an ’ 
— * 0 New Testaments in one Vol. 6 To Goldsmith, Swinburne, 2 of the Last Minstrel, dicke White, 
GEORGEY’S MENAGERIE, LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. Lucile, Tennyson. Lalla Rookh, “Wordsworth. 
By Maueline Leslie. 6 vols. 16mo. Ius 500 7 bsare aud Howsen. Lllus........1.50 Gath illus ; per vol. $1.25 
Those marked with an asterisk 


(*) turnished in 
American Tree Calf, at, per . eee 


THOMAS X. CROWELL &X CO., 13 Astor Place, N. v. 


Uilustrated, 6 vols. 1600. . 6.00. With numerous Illu Arations lem ........1.50 Sach ta 0 nest ben. i 


For SALE By ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. A New Teachers’ Ag 

4 200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 5 cool aed ~ THE SEASHORE SCHOOL. 
ver the Whole Field of Geography and U. 8. : — : , 
POSITIVELY UNRIVALED IN mane — — — 3 8 
415 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Obio. GF 
| JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 272 
| PEL MANUPAOTURER OF 
OTOSGRAPHS Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 8 
7 80 2 = ; 
AIDS IN TEACHING. — 386 

THE CROSCOPES FROM §38 TO 61,000. 
ublications means of graphic illustration y 
ASHINGTON STREET, ond Norton of Ha: vard College. Central, qaiet. homelike, at loss than % hotel prices. ADDRESS B. W PUTNAM 
or stamp for Prioes ut and Catalogue of over 5000 Car and lines at the door connect wita every line + JAMAICA PLAIN Bosrom MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS.,, _ the city. ated H. K. station within 300 feet. 


— 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. 
Lett, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1883, and its 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oil and Water-color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mr. BARTLETT. in Methods of Teaching Drawing 
Design in the Public Schools. 
For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
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TY | Mountains 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelling Expenses Included. 
Parties will leave Boston for 


SEVEN GRAND SUMMER TRIPS 


On the following dates: 
1. June 30, Lake Memphremagog and the White 


2. — 1 1, Lake Memphremagog and the White 


oun 
3. July 8, Lake Winnipesaukee, Plymouth, N. H. 

Quebec, 8t. and Senge nay Rivers, 
remagog, etc. 

4. July 10, Saratoga, Niagara Falls, the Thousand 
Islands, St. Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal, Lake 
Memphremagog, etc. 

5. July 5, special trip through the White Mountains. 

6 Jay 21, Lake Memphremagog and the White 
Mountains. 

7. July 28, New York, Lehigh Valley, Mauch Chunk, 
Switchback Railroad, Glen Onko, Wyentag Valley, 
Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls. Saratoga, etc. 


Call or send for descriptive circular. 


W. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington Street, Boston. 


—— — 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 


A New Sunday School Song Book. 
By Gro. F. Roor and C. C. Case. 
Contains New and Bright Words; 
Easy and Inspiring Music; Pure 


and Elevated Sentiments, 
One of thé leading features of the book is a set of 


BEAUTIFUL RESPONSIVE SERVICES 


Especially prepared for it by Rev. W. H. Pearce and 
Lewis Minka, Esq. 

192 pages, well printed and handsomely bound i 
boards. Price, Sets., each by mall, post-paid ; $3.60 
a dozen by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN. CHURCH. &. co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
CHICAGO: 


NEW YORK: 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. J. CHURCH & CO. 
200 Wabash Ave. 5 Union Square. 


Vor Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


397 
FAMOUS BOOKS. 


The following well-known authors are now 
represented in my catalogue. My editions are fre- 
quently the best published in America. 


Guiszot, Grote, Green, Rawlinson. 
roissart, Hume. Macaulay, Carlyle, Gibbon, 
Pa Macaulay 
HY: bg, rton 
3 Smiles, Plutarch Carlyle, Lamartine, Froude, 
Morley, Huxley, Goldwio Smith, etc. 
TRY ; Burns, Browning, Byron, Campbell, 
Ubaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Dante, Dryden, 
Georze Eliot, Goethe, Goldsmith, Homer, Hemans, 
Herbert, Hood, Ingelow, Milton, Poe, Proctor, Pope, 
Schiller, Scott, Shakespeare, Shelly, Spenser, Tenny- 
son, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 
ICTION: Dickens. Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, Haw- 
thorne, Cooper, DeQuincey, Bulwer, Black, Irv- 
ing, Longfellow, Kingsley, Bronte, De Steel, Ebers, 
Kennedy. Mrs. Craik. 
LASSICS;: Cesar, Herodotus, Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, Aristot e, Plato, Horace, Juvenal, Tac- 
tus, Virgil, Homer, Xenophon, Aschylus, Sophocles, 
U 2 wthorne, De Foe, Dickens. Yonge, 
Bunyan, Grace Greenwood, Alsop, Jacob Abbott, 
Hans Andersen, etc. 
500,000 VOLUMES Choice Books. Cata- 
gue, ioo pages, free. Books for examination before 
pay meot on evidence of good faith. NOT sold by deal- 
ers,—prices too low. By mail, 20 per cent. extra. 
JOHN B. ALDEN Publisher 
F. 0. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New Vork, 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA—“The Best”—Planned by HON, HORACE GREELEY, LL.D, 


Prest. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL D., Columbia College, N. Y, 


Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, 


Dwianr, LL.D.; “ American History,” by Hon. Horace Greeiey, LL D, and Hon. ALex. H. Stevens, LL D.; 
by Prof. WILLAuD Parker, M. D., LL. D., ete., ete, etc. It has 2000 eminent contributors from all parts 
Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia. It contains more than Appletons’ in 16 volumes, and at half the price 


LL.D., College of New Saar’? EDITORS I 


w-CHIEF 1 wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
N special articles, besides supervising the whole work. 


It has 31 Departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each,— viz : ‘‘ Public Law’ ete., by Prest. T. D. Wootsry, LL D.; “ Civil Law,” ete., by Prof. T. W. 


Botany,“ etc., by Prof. Asa Gray, LLD ; Medicine,“ etc, 
of America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles. 
Don’t fail to examine Jonxsox's before purchasing any other. 


It is Tog 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Createst Institutions of Learning, viz.: 


Harvard University, 


** IT expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it.” ete.— Prof. F. J. Child, LL.D. 
* Convenient, comprehensive, compact, and correct,” etc.— Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL.D. 
„Good authority for the next half century,” etc — Hon. Charles Francis Adams, LL.D. 
Ladd my testimonial to its great excellence,“ etc.— Prest. S. G. Brown, LL.D. 
It is a valuable mine of information,” etc.— Hon. Roscoe Conkling, LL D. 
„A vast amount of useful matter,” etc.— Prest. Samuel C. Bartlett, LL D. 
purpose. etc — Prest. A. O. White, LL.D. 
„Superior to any work of the kind,” ete.— Rev. William M. Taylor 
“ A thesaurus of useful knowledge,“ etc.— Prest. Alexis Caldwell, LL dD. 
„Alter the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.— Prest. V. S Clark, LL.D. 
„A vast amouotof useful knowledge.“ etc.— Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D, 
Not equaled by any other.” etc.— Hm. 12 P. Bradley, LL D. 


D. D. 


ratio Potter, LL.D. 


„By far the best, etc — Hon. Alexander H. Stevens, LL O. 
Tae best we have,” eto. Hon. Wendell Phillips, LL D. 


7, LL. D. 


It is a peerless work,” etc.— Prest. J. H. Seele, LL.D. 


Yale, 
Brown University, 
Dartm uth, ** Calculated to serve an excellent 
Williams, 
Cornell University, 
Amherst, „An honor to the country.” etc.— Rt. Rev 
Hamilton, „The encomiums are etce.— Prof. 

Richmond, &o, t is a work which is found, inthe Ilbracy of Uong 


in the library of Congress, to answer more questions satisfactorily 
than any other work of reference.’’— Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL. D., Librarian of Con 


For particulars to obtain or sell it, eto, address 
WE ALSO WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS MEN TO CANVASS 


„The amount of valuable information is wonderful,“ eto.— Rt. Hon. W. K Gladstone, LL.D, 
„More accurate knowledge than an ordinary library,”’ etc.— Prest. M H. Anderson, 
„More information than can be found in any other,“ etc.— Prest. T. D, Woolsey, LL.D, 
“A worthy monument of American scholarsbip,“ etc.— Prest. H werd Crosby, LL . 


LL.D, 


„Tue best in the English language for general use,” etc — Prof. T. W. Dwight, LL. D. 


* Lucid, able, and comprehensive,” 
„A possession of great value,“ etc.— Hon. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
“A trustworthy source of knowledge,“ etc.— Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D. 


etc.— Hom, Willkam Lloyd Garrison, LL.D. 


“ A standard book of reference,” etc — Prest. P. A. Chadbourne, LL D. 
„The best work of the kind,” ete — Chancellor George Woods, LL.D. 
„A collection of very high value,“ etc.— Prof. V. D. Whitney, LL D. 


„Extremely useful to al 


olassee, etc — Hon. Charles O' Conor, LL.D. 


It is superior to all others,“ etc.— Prest. F. G. Robin - on, LL.D. 
‘* Nothing superior to it,“ etc.— John G. Whittier, the Poet. 
Very complete,“ etc.— M R. Waite, LL D, Chief Justice. 
„Better than any other, etc.— Prest. V. A. Stearns, LL.D. 
“Will supply a want long felt.“ etc — U. S. Grant, LL.D. 


It is invaluable,” ete.— 


gress. Hon, John D. Philbrick, LL D 


FOR JOHNSON'S ATLAS.” 


Prest. J, L. M. Curry, LL.D. 

„Every teacher needs such a work, and I should like to see it in every household.“ — 

„Late Supt. of Boston Public Schools. 

18. J. JOHNSON & Co., Publishers. 11 Great Jones Street, New Vork. 
K. B. FAIRCHILD, 47 Frauklis Street, Boston, Mass. 


graduate after one term. 


The Classes meet daily for French, German, an 


Has determined to 
train intelligent 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, 
Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


With this end in view, Dr. RosenTHAL, in connection with his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat of Boston, will personally conduct The Summer 


Normal Training School of Modern Languages, at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8, and will continue for five weeks. 
a Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can 


GF All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, Bureau, 299 WASHINGTON STREIT, Boston, Mass. 


MATHEMATICAL 
COMMENSURATION 


47ic eow 


Brief Retros 


Methods 


Its Principles, Theory, ? Practice. 


A Book of 200 pages, with over Fifty Diagrams, illus- 
trative of the 
The book comprises five Analytical Primers, a Prefatory Essay, and a 


ve View of Research in the Domain of Geometry. 
Send 10 cts. for Synopsis 


, ete. 
CHAS. 


W METHOD in Mathematics. 


loth, Price, $1.25. 
Diagram illustrating the new 


DE MEDICI. 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. T. City. 


‘WANTED. 
t and experienced lady teacher — a 
278, 
475 0 


4 com 


peten 
osition to teach either Greek and Latin, or 
Rh F. U. Box 


etoric, and English Literature. 
Westfield, Mass, 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass, 


This useful book incorpo 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
h elemen metic. 
— by the best teachers and superintenden' 


in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
Senet system is 
easy to learn, briefest, and practically 
used after 15 to g lessons by mail. ess 
a lesson. Situations for graduates, Send 


for circulars. Box 1248, Conn. 


BINDERS 2, Fer. 


$1.50, 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS IN 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 Cuampers Sr., New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text 
Book Cor, and exclusive right to publish the following 


CAMPBELL'S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS. 


ALLEN’s COMPOSITION Books, 


Nos I. anp II. 
Edu 


rienced by 
course of 
. ormation relating to the above 
will be promptly given on application, by letter or 
otherwise, to 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


> 90 Chambers St., N. W. City. 
School Books Bought, Sold,and Exchanged. 468m 


Question and Answer. 


„ Does the V. T. Bureau of Education do 
business out of New England?” 


Wasco INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, 
THE DALLEs, ORKRGON, May 13, 1884 

Mr. HAM Oxnocutt : I have written Miss Helen A. 
Dilley, whom you recommended as manager and teacher 
of our Musical Department, informing her that our 
directors have elected her for the position, with the 
guarantee of $1,000 per year, and all she may make 
above this sum, with the use of a room, and a fine piano 
and organ. Now, whether Miss D. accepts or not, I 
wish here to say that I have a high appreciation of your 
courtesy and persistence in ine: under discourage- 
ments, to help our academy. There are several other 
applicants for the position, but we consider it safer to 
a teacher through your Agency. If out here in 
we can, in — — N. Bureau of 

Education in its good work, please let us know. 

Yours traly, T. M GATCH, Prin. 


aud is Key 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Beautifully Bound in Cioth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00, 
Address, V. E. PUBLISHING co., 


80 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


PURE 
7 | | 
— 
| 
| 
by | 
—- | 
— 
— — 
— - — 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
; 


q 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Some Late Publications, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


et 
. 1 duthor. Publisher. Price a Park Stre * 
Practical Essays. D Appleton & Co, NI 1 — 
The Glant's Robe. . * . . * 
Steele ASB & Co, NY 1 25 

Handbook to the Epistles of Corinthians. Mayer 
Phebe — . . 90 ” 8 * ARNER. . 
The Fate of Marshiield Humphreys." . White “ 135) Series, edited by DuDLE 
Margaret Fuller. . - Howe Ro ros, Best ilt top, $1.25. 
HandbookofAm.Authors.. . 81 ks on Margaret Faller, but 
— Europe,  #£Falkner J Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 00 This book is not a restatement of facts contained in previous wor — — ’ 
Vacation Cruising. — 29 based chiefly on fresh material,—letters, diaries, and * friends. 2 
Directory for J —— 17 N 1 18 | erroneous views of her character and gives the best account of the Dial“ and the Transcend- 
D Gordon Macmillan & Co, NY 99 ental movement in New England. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. ° orley IMPLIFIED 
Electrostatics and Magnetism. . Thomson — 5 00 CLASSICAL STUDY S 

4 Smith E W Nash, N X 2 00 
rr Thos Nelson & Sons, N v Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Tras Theory of the un. l — . 00 Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
Reonomic Tracts. of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
Di Hayden “ “4 5 00| limear Beries o n have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 
The San Roberts Bros, Boston 1 28 word, in English. The — 1 —— 
On the Methods of Least Squares, . DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Poetical Concordance. . r n ’ 
What is to be Done. . : Dixon Lee & Shepard, Boston 30 66 99 
North American Birds. * Coues Estes & Lauriat, 10 — Phvsiolo ical harts of Life. 
James RK Osgood & Co, Bost 1 60 Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
Err 2218 RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
2 — he Symonds Henry Holt & Co, N Y 178 Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, N. E. 4gt., 22 Franklin St., Boston. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Nor a Spasm or Coveuine Since Usine 
Compound OxyGEN.—So writes a gentleman 
from Archie, Mo., whose whole system was so 
run down that he was not able to do any kind 
of work. In alittle over a month after com- 
mencing the Oxygen Treatment he made this 


report: 
I have not had a spasm of coughing since the first 
time I inhaled the Oxygen. e utter goneness ’ when 


a little out of wind (I can’t describe the feeling, but it 
was a most miserable one) also left me right away. 
You think my recov will be slow; I am going to try 
and disappoint you. ree days after I lost my leg six 
surgeons gave me till next day at noon to live. When 
my stump was almost well I got a terrible fall. Again 
the hospital surgeons said I could not live; but | am 
here yet. I can’t say all right, but by the help of the 
Compound Oxygen I hope to be soon. Am much stronger 
can stick all day at anything that is not too heavy.” 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1108 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


On the second page of Taz JouRgNAL of this 
week will be found the announcements of 
the Chautauqua Assembly, Teachers’ Retreat, 
School of Languages,—the Head Center of the 
Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, which 
has its circles in every portion of the United 
States. These gatherings are to be held at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., one of the most famous 
summer resorts in America. It is approach- 
able by all the great trunk routes between the 
East and West. The School of Languages 
opens July 12, 1884, and will continue six 
weeks. The Teachers’ Retreat opens also July 
12, and will continue three weeks. It will be 
under the superintendence of Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary of Massachusetts Board 
of Education, who will be assisted by George 
H. Martin, agent of the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts; Frank W. Kendall, Prof. W. 
F. Sherwin, and many other eminent teachers 
in the several departments. We know of no 
place where so much of genuine profit and rec- 


reation can be secured for so little cost as at 
Chautauqua for the coming vacation. Don’t 
fail to read carefully the full announcement. 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 

plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 

th the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 

railroad to all depots. Families can live better 

for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other drst-class hotel in the city, 


Ox the second page of Taz JounxAL of this 
week will be found the new advertisement of 
Richards & Co., manufacturers and dealers in 
Chemical and Physical Apparatus and Pure 
Chemicals for colleges and schools. Dr. Rich- 
ards, the leading partner of this firm, has been 
& practical teacher of the physical sciences for 
many years, and knows the needs of schools. 
His establishment at 398 Bowery, opposite Sixth 
Street, New York, is one of the best equipped 
rooms for Chemical and Physical Apparatus in 
the world. Dr. Richards is ready and glad to 
help persons to fit up laboratories for colleges 
and schools, with great promptness, care and 


We would call the attention of teachers to 
the Teacher's Coéperative Agency of Chicago, 
advertised on another page, as the best means 
of keeping posted on desirable positions becom- 
ing vacant. The work of this agency extends 
throughout the United States. Schools desir- 
jog teachers should not fail to write to them, 
as they count among their members not only 


teachers looking for places, but teachers having 
permanent positions who would not make a 
change except for preferment. 


Tue DRLSARTX ScHOOL AT COLLEGE HILL. 
—Moses True Brown is making all arrange- 
ments for his Summer School at College Hill. 
From present appearances there will be a large 
attendance. Professor Brown will present the 


theories of Delsarte, and show their applica- 
tion to Voice as well as Gesture. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— There were 3,177,860,000 cigars made in 
this country last year, and 35,000,000 imported. 


— After a thorough trial of Ely’s Cream 
Balm I am entirely cured of Catarrh, as is also 
a member of my family. The Balm stopped a 
roaring in my head, which had continued for 
more than a year. James E. Crosson, sexton 
at the Tabernacle, Paterson, N. J. [See advt.] 


— N. T. City manufactures 1,000,000,000 
cigars a year, giving employment to 20,000 
persons. 


— “I was most dead with heart difficulty, 
can now doa good day’s work, and sincerely 
recommend Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator as 
the remedy. — George Gladding, Hartsgrove, 
O.“ $1 per bottle at your drug store. 


— The eight cables across the Atlantic Ocean 
now in use cost $64,400,000. 


— The small boy in front of the organ- 
grinder is no more inevitable than that the = 
in the penholder you are using should be Es- 
terbrook’s, 


— 10,500 German immigrants arrived during 
Jan. and Feb. of this year, — a large decrease. 


Apvics To Morners. — Mrs, Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


year „000, —a decline in two years 
$3,250,000. 

— Ely’s Cream Balm has cured me of Ca- 
tarrh. Was afflicted ten years. I tried almost 
every remedy recommended; none proved so 
effective and thorough.—S. K. Aiken, wholesaler 
of shoes, 143 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Not Looking for a Place, 


Bat wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 

ing vacant, please write us. We have over 200 vacan- 

cies for which we have no applicants. 

A few more State Agents wanted. 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Hints to teachers on “ How to Apply for a Position,’ 


precision. Lllustrated catalogues sent on 
plication, 


mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 474 tf 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


ethod of short-hand writing taught at this Institution 18 adapted for educational purposes 

as tt enables the pupil to gain more speed than long-hand from pay ome 1 in a shorter time than usual 

by other methods e highest speed of which the art is capable. rene * 
66 Method bas received the warm approval of the most eminen ucators throughou 

mm 4 Principals — others interested are invited to send their addresses, and cireulars giving particulars 

will be mailed, while their correspondence is respectfully solicited. 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages, 
AT AMHERST, MASS., 


Will begin on Monday, July 7, and continue Ave weeks. There will be four Departments, with twelve 
Teachers and Lecturers. The location is one of the most healthful and beautiful in New England. Religious 
service in French on Sundays. For further information and program, address 

473 tf Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, "ass, 


GARRETT’S 
100 CHOICE SELECTION S, No. 23, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nething Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers. 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH SN 
STEEL’ PENS. (27 


\y THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 51, 170, Vos 
— SOLD wy ALL WORLD. 


BAKER, PRATT & C0. 


General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


SPRING, the time for institutin 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Estry Ondax has been the 
and old. e various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue — ro- Improved Eureka Liquid Stating. 
nounced elegant, and the excellent which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
quality of our Organs has become GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
proverbial. Improved School Apparatus for every department, 

Instruments of peculiar adap- Send for descriptive circulars. 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Lodge Rooms. Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 

ESTEY ORGAN C., Brattleboro, Vt. 335 No, 19 Bond Street, New York. 


The Celebrated Triumph ” Dovetaled Desks, 


SILK BANNERS 2d 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
601 Wasuineton St. Boston, Mass. 


Send for circular and 
tor DEOURATION of DAY ang BUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


— KEY AND NOT 
WILE WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


Ov SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 


by watchmakers. By mail2c. Ci $1; 60c.; 40 School Reward Cards. 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
AmerI0AN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. T. 


Business 

JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL. D., President Mystic Val. 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “ I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
most cordially rrcommend it to all desiring good teach- 
ers or good positions. 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean — 2 
N. T., wites: „I most earnestly commend the nsyl- 
vunla Educational Bureau to teachers seeking good 

itions. The promptness end earnestness with which 
Bapt Landis interests himself in behalf ot teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed by 
no other Bureau. Having had experience with several 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testi 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I shall 
gladly use my influence with other teachers in ite favor, 
and sball certainly avail myself of ite assistance when 
Lagain destre a position.” 
or application form and list of testimonials, address 
L. u. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


"AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


ces to coll schools, and families superio: 
— rs, F rinci ’ ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
department of instruction; 


esses for eve’ 
schoo mts. Call on or address 
good schools g. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
and Teachers’ ’ 
240 =z (I) 23 U Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, cet. 


supplies Teachers for all . of work in the pub · 
lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach - 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining — 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 
Address A, LOVELL & co., 

16 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORE. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a number of 

calls for teachers at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 

Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23844 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In this issue of Taz JouRN AL, will be found 
an important half-page announcement of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., No. 13 Astor Place, New York 
City, to which the special attention of our 
readers is called. Their new list of publica- 
tions have the following additions. Of Stand- 
ard Fiction, 63 vols.; Hawthorne’s Works, 6 
vols. ; Thackeray’s Works, 11 vols. ; George 
Eliot’s Works, 8 vols.; Dickens’ Works, 15 
vols.; Cowper’s Works, 10 vols., and Lytton’s 
Works, 13 vols. Of favorite illustrated poets, 
12 vols., — Burns, Byron, Dante, Goldsmith, 
Lalla Rookh, Last Minstrel, Marmion, Mere- 
dith, Milton, Moore, Scott, Swinburne. Of red 
line poets, 10 vols ,— Irish Melodies, Lalla 
Rookh, Last Minstrel, Marmion, Miss Mulock, 
Red Letter Poems, Dante G. Rossetti, Anna 
Shipton, Surf and Wave, Swinburne. Of jave- 
niles, 24 volames,—‘‘ August Stories,” 4 vols.; 
“Juno Stories,” 4 vols ; Dove Series,“ 6 
vols.; ‘‘ Georgie’s Menagerie,” 6 vols.; Cecil’s 
Summer, 1 vol.; Hints to Our Boys, 1 vol.; 
Little Arthur's England, 1 vol.; What Fide 
Remembers, 1 vol. And of miscellaneous, 5 
vols.,—Bryce’s Pearl English Dictionary, Chips 
from Dickens, Chips from Thackeray, Wal- 
ton’s Complete Angler, George Eliot's Poems; 
8vo, Illus., holiday edition. With 16 full-page 
illustrations, drawn by experts. Engraved by 
Geo, T. Andrew, and elegantly printed. They- 
publish Jacob Abbott’s American Histories for 
Youth,” 8 vols.; The Jonas Books,“ 6 vols.; 
The Rollo Books,“ 14 vols., — all beautifully 
illustrated. The designs for the bindings of 
Messrs. Crowell’s new editions of Red Line 
Poets and Standard Works are unique and very 
artistic. The Crowell Cheap Sunday-school 
Libraries, varying from 15 to 50 volumes in 
each, consist of very excellent books, and the 
libraries vary in price from $6 25 to $2950 
each. Teachers and others seeking to add 
really good books, in good type and beautiful 
bindings, for a very reasonable price, should 
send for T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s Price List for 
_— Address, 13 Astor Place, New York 

Teacuers desiring certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach in the Public Day and Evening 
Schools of Boston, will be examined at the 
Girls’ High School-house, August 26, 27, and 
28, at9a.m. Candidates should send to Phin- 
eas Bates, Secretary of the Board of Super- 
visors, Mason street, Boston, for circular con- 


EACHERS ee — Reads = taining fall information with regard to require- 
rolied. City of 10,000. Price, $500. ncipal | ments and subjects of the examination. le 
leaves on account of health. A rare opporta- — 


nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ Co-opefratlve 
Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago, III. 474 tf 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 


America « European TR ACHERS 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tators, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
es, well recommended. Competent advices given 

in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 

and Europe. 427 us 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 


situations, a cha of location, „ or work, 
should register with us at once. 
If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 


ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet - 

. it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, 1 Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have —.— name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Orry. Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Teras. 


NOW 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 

No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal, Send for application - forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MUTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


— 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. |r 


We are making as leffort this with Normal 
Schools, and will Lr neither ant par expense 
— complete knowledge of vacancy — wi 
occur ! season. ou are o n roposi on 
all, you had better r with 22 3 infini 


your chances of getti t what you want. 
LEMMON BRO’, Kanone City, Mo. 


in | cal 


Tae Amberst College Summer School of 
Languages (advertised in our columns) offers 
special attractions to those who wish to com- 
bine recreation with improvement during a 
part of the vacation season. The remarkable 
beauty of the location, the pleasant homes of 
the people, the well-known ability of the in- 
structors, several of whom are specialists in 
their departments, having originated new and 
improved methods of teaching, the opportuni- 
ties for conversation in French and German 
with cultivated native teachers in circles and 
at table, the various courses of lectures in 
French, German, and English, the illustrations 
of Greek and Roman art by the aid of the Art 
Gallery and the stereopticon, all unite to pre- 
sent advantages superior to those offered by 
other summer schools. The prospect of a 
large attendance is very promising, and those 
who wish a choice of rooms should make im- 
mediate application to Mr. A. V. Lyon, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State Normal SCHOOL, } 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884 
Mn. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton 8g, Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen 2 ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HAAR. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


For the teacher who desires to establish a first class 
Boarding School. For sale, in a pleasant town, less 
than 30 miles from: Boston, a spacious brick house, with 
barn and sheds, and three and a half acres of good land. 
Said house is in excellent repair, with all modern im- 
vements, such as steam-heat, gas, etc; has 18 rooms, 
especially suited for boarding and school purposes; and 
its nds are ornamented with a fountela, and highly 

fivated. Said property will be sold for less than 
one-fifth of ite actual cost, Conditions of payment very 
liberal. 


Apply stonceto RAK ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau, 


45 16 Hawley Boston. 


EIL. VS 


CREAM BALM, 


when applied by the fin- 
ger into the nostrils, will 
be absorbed, effectually 
cleansing the head of ca- 
tarrbal virus, causin 
healthy secretions. It al- 
lays inflammation, pro- 
— — 
nasal passages m addi- 
tional colds, completely 
heals the sores, and re- 
stores sense of taste and 
smell, 
NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF. 
A few applications re- 
lieve. At treat- 
ment will cure. Agreeable 
touse. Send for circular. 


AY -FE VER 
Price, 50 cents. by mail or at druggists. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. V. 


ALL HAIL! 


LIGHT TO THE WORLD. 


It is HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND 
TAR. Horehound has been known from time immemo- 
rial as the best remedy for Sore and Diseased 
Lungs, aud Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 
Tar has gained a reputation unequaled by anything else in 
cases of Consumption and those deep-seated Colds, 
and those two combined with the soothing and pleasant 
effects of honey have formed a combination that is su- 
perior to any other one remedy in the whole 
world for the cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Sore Throats and Weak Chests. 

There are dangerous imitations! Ask for HALE’S by 
its full name, and take no substitute. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


To Madison. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis., in July next 

If you have not selected this as the you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do so at once. 

1. It is the shortest line between these points 

2. It runs seven trains daily from Chicago to 

2. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 

NO ’ 
and Parlor Cars are run on its trains. 

4. Its bed and other track and train equip 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon.ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 


6. This Company yd a specia! rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chicago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 

For all culars required, and for a copy of “A 
C.N. W. ky, Chicago, ills. ‘They will be sent 
AG . N. W. Ry., 5 ey w sen 
— charge. 449 30 t 


Attention! 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 
in JULY next, are advised that 


The Boston & Albany R.. 


will sell Tickets from Boston to Madi- 
son and Return for $30.00 ; good, 
going, from July 4 to 18; returning, 
good until August 31, 1884. 


Tickets will be stamped for return pas- 
sage by R. R. Agent at Madison without 


charge. 
E. GALLUP, Asst. Gen. Supt., 
In Charge of Passenger Traffic. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schoois of Boston will be 
examined Tuesday, 3 and Thureday, 9 
26, 27, and 28, in the Girls’ High School house, West 
Newton Street. Boston. The examination will 
on Tuesday, at 9 A. M., and on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day at 8.30 A.m. Attendance will be required each 
day. Those who intend to be candidates should send at 
once for a circular containing full information with 
— — — requirements, and subjects of the exam- 

ation, 


PHINEAS BATES, 


Secretary Board of gu 
om Mason Street, Boston. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 


1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2. Colleges with Professors and Tators. 

3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 
Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
cipals and Teachers. 

4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools 

5. Bents and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


Tas New ENGLAND BoREAU OF EDUCATION 

. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 

9 This Bureau has registered a large number of 
„able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
log positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
„ ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 

„ fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher's y qualifications. 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and — of application sent free 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Man 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
May be seen at Madison and Vineyard Haven, 
greats educational meetings. 


P.8 
at the 


Wellesley Colleg 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern 2 

Teachers Course for Teachers Only. 

Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 

Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the 

we 8 Calendar, containing full par- 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesicy, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll „ Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Co and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth or Hanover, N. H. Address 
esident, or Prof. E. k 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 

Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, House, 175 

mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG r, Boston. 
‘ 1 examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
and 19, 4 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


SHE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 2s Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
pal, 69 Chester Bauare, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
Address O. BRAGDON, pal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and . Li and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars ly at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. 22 House), 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 5 


SACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M AT Woronster. For Both Sexes. 
on particu 


the 
. RUGGLES, 344 


E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOO 
8 Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Mise ELLEN HyYDs, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
85 For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEx, ° 
Catalogues, address the Prin., b. n. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL hg W Mass. 
RSTFIRLD, 
For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 183 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mf Firmonsn N. H. The next term will begin on 
ureday, Feb.7. For address the Prin- 
cipal, C. G. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 sx 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


L 
Pro 
course of 
vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


LIE AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
E I. Common and Scientifie 


R. 
and Classical, Address Mowsy & 1 Principals, 
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WANTED, AGENTS, 
7 
For some of the best selling school articles now in the 
market. Exclusive territory and paying commissions 
given. Active, intelligent Teachers, with some busi- 


ness experience, preferred. 


Address, with references, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Beaders. 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Montett wo-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, New England, 
$2 Bromfield St., 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER O¥ 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 
TRE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


e. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE Co. 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, 2 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR'S Mathematics. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. TORE. 
ROYSE'S American Literature.. 
ROSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 283 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetice! Charts. CHICAGO. 
OLARR MAYNARD, 134 Broadway, 
— NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 

Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 

Themsen's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 2 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons ix Kug- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

1 hysiclegy and Hygiene. 


„D. 
151 Wabash Ay,, 2 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, . . NEW YORE. 
Kirkland“ English Grammar 8.60 
Addicks’ Flementary French ............ 60 


Lovell United States Speaker.......... 1.25 
Nerthend’s Little .50 
Nerthend’s American Speaker 85 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
455 1234 Nassau St., New Work City. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. co., 
* 16 Hawley Street, Boston 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, \ 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Rdited by JOSEPHINE k. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
Lornnor MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Am these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a anent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


The Siege of Leyden; The B hy of William the 
Bilent; „Tul and Death of Hr Phillip Sidney; The 


Retail Price, 300. Introduction Price, Se. 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


The Only Illnstrate School Edition 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

he Hiustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for 228222 Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & Co., 


244m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
School Room Wall Maps 
— — = 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
416 15 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

estiake’s Common Scheel Literature. 

leyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


DOUCLAS & PRESCOTT’S QUALITA- 
TATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

A GUIDE IN THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF CHEM. 
ISTRY AND IN THE WORK OF ANALYSIS. 
By Sas H. M. A., and ALBERT B. 
PR M.D. Third Edition, Wholly Revised 


ESCOTT 
‘With a Study of Oxidization and Reduction. By 
Otis Coe Johnson, M.A. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Tenth Season........Term of Six Weeks. 


For Teachers, College 


and all who are interested in Reading and Speak - 


west of N Falls. Cool, dry, beautiful, accessible. 
Regular and special courses. Thorough instruction in Voice, Articulation Gesture, Expression, Exte 
rancous Speech, Pulpit and Platform Delivery, Readi Rect d tory. 0 2 
& specialist. Ratesifor tuition and for Det ar BRORTEL, 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sauveur’s Works from F. W. CHRISTERN, New York City: Can. 
SonOENHOF, Boston, Mass.; WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; CLA & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A new volume, Grammaire Fraucaise pour les Augiais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to August 18). This work 
begins with a study on French pronunciation (44 pages), and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes, 
Circulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. Sauvecn, Barlington. Vt 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT -BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Bes 1.10 
Bescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, +70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessens in IL. 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 


educational Catalogue sent free on 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


42 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, “new e 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HESTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL BISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THK GREAT EVENTS OF Asten. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE KOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
GOLFORD SUNDAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

pend for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART —— OF 
- oston 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


399 tf 25 mrt 
PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
be Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 Buckwalter's Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Gaker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair's Rhetoric; Brown's Algebras 
Sharpless's Geom. and Trigonom. 


100 Raub's Language Series. 
Greeley’s Political 
Dickens's Child's History England 
HOW Oldest 
Order all PERIODICALS 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB Ratrzs. Send 
— 
138% Bromfield St., Boston, — 
The Student's Topical Shakespeare, 
T 


Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. 
the in the U.S. 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
licati Suppl kinds, 
on. 
MONEY. | 


Wabash Aue., Gummere's Surveyin 
National Subscription Agency 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
GLOBES aoe Price list on 
HIRTY-SEVEN PLAYWS. 


Clergymen, Lawyers, Students, Etc. 
By Henry J. Fox, D. D. 

This volume aims to meet a want long felt and ac- 
knowledged, both by individuals and libraries It is 
exhaustive, embracing over five thousand subjects, 
80 arranged as to be available for quotation without the 
delay ever consequent upon imperfect memory and 
t 675 pages 

a royal octavo o „convenient in form 
and beautiful in mechanical execution. No expense has 
been spared to make it worthy a place in every library. 

«It te @ work that has sever been per before, 
although much needed.” —Cleveland Leader. 

“ The value of such a work can hardly be overesti- 
mated. N. Kk. Journal of Education. 

Sold by — — only. Active, reliable agents 
wanted. Descriptive circulars on application. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


(Subscription Dept.) 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


— 


Analyzed and Topically Arranged for the Use of 


Books for the 


Mountain, or Summer Resort, a 
CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 


To Sing. 


Gems of English Song ($2); or Minstrel Song, 
Old and New, ($2); or American College Song Book. 
); or MAR SONGS, (80 cts.); or Rhymes and Tunes, 
25). This last is a choice collection of Home Songs, 


For Sunday. 


Worship, (35 cts.), the New Sunday Sc 
or Male Voice Choir, (50 
tion of Sacred Songs; or Beauties of Sacred Song, (2) 


To Play—For Piano. 


Gems of the Dance. ($2); or Gems of Strauss, ($2) ; 

or A Cluster of Gems, ($2); or the easy Fairy Fin- 

blase or that good collection of Piano Duets, 

fre ano at Home, ($2); or the classical Schu. 
mann’s Album, ($2). 


To Read. 


The musical novel, The Soprano, (8); or Stu- 
dent’s History of Music, ($2 50); or Mendelssohn's 


tt 2 Vols., each $1.50); or Mozart’s Lett 
( 128). ) ers, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 
catalogue. 

No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, III. 

849 2 J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

H. German Olassics for 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 


The (30 vols.), 78 
God toin Oyele. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 80 1.83 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 


‘50 
Le „ English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Pocket Ulacstont Dletionary, 


0 

L 2576 Economics. 4 1.76 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

4a Natural Theology, 1.56 

Le Duc to Draw. us. 2.00 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Tull list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co 
19 Murray St., New Kork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &. 


Ruskin’s Works. 


(51 Volumes.) 
IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES, 
With and Without Plates. 
CHEAP EDITIONS AND LIBRARY EDITIONS, 
In Cloth and Fine Bindings. 

A TEXT-BOOK ON THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By Prof. MansFieLp 
MERRIMAN, of Lehigh University, Pa.. ..... $2.00 

A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INOBGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Hesmann KolLnx, 
Prof. of Che in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated and ted from the second German 
edition by Prot. T. 8. HuMPIpGE, in the University 
of Wales, with a colored table of spectra and nu- 
merous wood vings (over 600 ). 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Circulars and Descriptile Lists mailed gratis. 


NOW READY, 


Eclectic Physiology 


and Hygiene. 


The best Blementary Text Book on the subject yet offered. A brief treatise in 
lessons of easy length, adapted to the Capacity and understanding of young stu- 
dents. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants ; proper sanitary con- 


ditions; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 


book. 


each | Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 
illustrations, including 4 full-page colored Plates. An eminently teachable 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers. Cincinnati & New York. 
F. STEARNS, New England Ast, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY--- 


The Delsarte System of Ex 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., Prof. of Orato 
Philadelphia and Detroit, will open Summer or 


Those wishing to join the School will send names, Excellent board and rooms, 


at Tufts College, and 8 
LOCUTION AT COLLEGE 


mL, Mass. 


SECOND YEAR'S SESSION. 


pression Applied to Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


ial Lecturer on the Delsarte System in the National School of Oratory, 
Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue five weeks. 


For further information address, College Hill, Mass. 
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